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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the putpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God.. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ia 

summed up in love to God and love to : reapaigmee Saniniduely by the National 
Unitarian Contac, Sept. 26, 1894,] 
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Editorial. 


URING the last two years we have had examples 
enough to prove that all the stalwart qualities re- 
main in full force in modern manhood. Courage, 
resolution, the will to endure, and the masterful 
ability which wins victories have all been shown in 

full vigor and activity. Now we need one or two great ex- 
amples of generosity, of self-forgetfulness, of magnanimity. 
Before her recent victories England could not hold her hand 
without exposing herself to the taunts of cowardice and 
feebleness and decadence. All Europe stood ready to hiss 
at her, and to take advantage of any sign of showing the 
white feather. But now from the vantage-ground of an as- 
sured position it would be a deed worthy of the best British 
traditions if she should offer an armistice, and ask whether 
the ends they are fighting for cannot be reached through 
mediation and arbitration. Some of the best blood of the 
human race is flowing on both sides on every battle-ground 
in South Africa. Cannot this blood and the qualities that 
go with it be spared to course for a while in the veins of 
men who are sadly needed to carry on the’ work of civiliza- 
tion? The meeting of Roberts and Cronje is one of the 
thrilling events of human history. Gen. Roberts, who had 
been fighting over the new-made grave of his son, and Gen. 
Cronje, the masterful fighter, clasped hands without malice 
or thought of revenge. With mutual admiration they met 
and parted. Could not such men now, conferring together, 
find an easier way to bring about peace than the ancient 
way of war? 
& 


. THE Universalist Leader finds it necessary to correct mis- 
understandings concerning the conferences between Univer- 
salists and Unitarians. The editor says: “ Many of our 
Universalist people are chagrined, and somewhat astonished, 
by the repeated statement of a. purpose to consolidate with 
another body. There is need, evidently, for a clear under- 
standing of what is proposed; and we trust that, when the 
report of the joint committee is made, it will be of a 
nature to dispel all possible misunderstanding.” Probably 
because the overture was made and explained in a public 
meeting of the Unitarian Association there has been scarcely 
any tendency to mistake the *meaning of the movement on 
the part of the Unitarians. A joint committee was ap- 
pointed ; and, because no action could be taken upon their 
report until the bodies that appointed: them should meet 
again, it was thought proper to withhold a report of their 
doings until it could be made in due form. But meanwhile 
it is violating no-confidence to say, and’to say it with author- 
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ity, that the joint committee did not for a moment consider 
the possibility, near or remote, of any organic union of the 
two churches. But it was recognized that they were so near 
akin that “family jars” should be expected, and, so far as 
possible, provided for while preparing the way for co-opera- 
tion when and where it is evidently desirable. 


wt 


WHATEVER Unitarians and Universalists may do or say, 
they must, for years to come, stand apart from all “ Christian 
work” which is based upon the teaching of the total de- 
pravity of human nature, eternal punishment, a substituted 
atonement, a trinity of persons in the Godhead, and a sal- 
vation determined by belief and not by character. So long 
as Orthodoxy recognizes as “evangelical” and worthy of 
fellowship the churches that hold and teach these doctrines, 
and refuses to have dealings with the churches that believe 
in the unity of God, the humanity of Jesus, the perfectibility 
of human nature, and the merciful office of retribution, we 
must, not willingly, but of necessity, testify to the truth as 
it is revealed to us, and accept the somewhat lonely position 
which the Christian world sees fit to assign to us. While 
we have a common duty, there is no reason why Universa- 
lists and Unitarians should force any change which is not 
needed. But it behooves us to lay aside every weight, to 
put away the habits of separation and ecclesiastical aloof- 
ness which we have inherited from the old bad days when the 
Church claimed the right to hold the keys of heaven and 
earth and hell. We are strong enough, free enough, and 
brave enough now to recognize all that is good on both 
sides of the line which divides us, to reckon up the things 
which we hold in common, and to stand together, making a 
needed protest against the antiquated errors of the creeds 
which are still making life a terror to innumerable men and 
women. 

wt 


Mrs. Hackiry has increased her gift to the Hackley 
School at Tarrytown. In the beginning she gave the house 
which had been her home with the land adjoining. She also 
gave $30,000 to make up any deficit in the running expenses 
for the first five years. The school was opened last fall, and 
immediately filled. Seeing the need of larger accommoda- 
tions, Mrs. Hackley at first offered to give land in the neigh- 
borhood valued at $30,000, to be sold for the benefit of the 
school. But discovering that a neighboring estate, very eli- 
gible and desirable, could be bought for $40,000, she 
changed the nature of her gift, and gave the latter sum in 
cash. Other friends in New York, whose names have not 
been given to us, will provide the money-needed for the fur- 
nishing and thorough equipment of these buildings. As 
many applications have been received for the reception of 
boys too young for the advanced classes, a preparatory de- 
partment will be established in the house already occupied. 
The higher classes that are fitting for college will occupy the 
new dormitories. These gifts and the great enthusiasm ex- 
cited among the friends of the enterprise make it certain that 
a large school will be endowed and established in such a 
manner that it will be safe to send to it Unitarian boys, who 
will receive religious instruction without being tempted to 
turn aside to join other churches. An enthusiastic supporter 
of the school believes that we shall soon make it a source of 
supply for the Unitarian ministry drawn from our own 
families. 

ad 


Rev. JasPper L. Doutuir will speak at the Unitarian Club 
in Boston, March 14, on some aspects of the pioneer work 
which he has been doing in Southern Illinois in the last 
forty years. .At the Conference in Washington it was voted 
to raise money to give his Western Chautauqua a permanent 
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home. But this summer meeting under Mr. Douthit’s direc- 
tion is only a slight token of the moral power he has exerted 
in that community since his boyhood. During the Civil War, 
in spite of threats of personal violence, he was an outspoken 
defender of the Union. Since that time he has done more 
than any one man to change the moral atmosphere of a 
county. Because he has lived and worked in that commu- 
nity, as many testify, temperance has become a habit, knives 
and pistols are laid aside, and the standard of social life has 
been raised. His friends like to think of him as illustrating 
the physical type of which Abraham Lincoln was the great 
example, and also as showing in his work the mental and 
moral qualities which endeared Lincoln to the hearts of the 
people. He has the gift commonly described as “ magnet- 
ism,’’ which, in his case, denotes the fact. that he has lived and 
loved and suffered among his fellow-men, forgetful of himself, 
and desirous, above all things, to magnify the truth of which 
he is a witness. His work has been done modestly and un- 
selfishly. Always overburdened with labor and care, he has 
always preached the glad tidings with cheerful courage. It 
will be good for Eastern Unitarians to know him better. 


ed 


THE Congregationalist announces a change in its method’ 
of reporting the news of the churches. It intends to bring 
out in stronger relief important things relating to the life of 
the churches, and leave the merely routine work to be re- 
ported in the local papers. The editor says: “ Routine mat- 
ters, such as the announcement of the fact that a certain 
church had a sociable week before last, does not come home 
with thrilling force to the average reader throughout the 
country. To chronicle such an event is, properly enough, 
the function of the local daily or weekly. But the occasion 
has no value to the public at large, and is one of only pass- 
ing interest even for the persons concerned.” ‘To some 
extent this applies to our own churches. They do not 
always do justice to their own work in the reports 
they make. Some one, pleased by an entertainment 
or local happening, reports it to the egzster, while the 
weightier matters which engage the strength and moral 
power of the Church often go unnoticed. Let our corre- 
spondents bear in mind the fact that, while the local daily 
papers will do for them all the work required, it is not ex- 
pedient to use the national paper for the same local ends. 
The aim of the minister and his fellow-workers should be to 
show in our paper the dignity and power of the work the 
Church is doing. Nothing ought to be reported in our col- 
umns which is of interest only to a few people. A bit of 
good work well reported is an inspiration to all. Will our 
friends everywhere help us in this matter? 


The Social Organism. 


“ For words are wise men’s counters,— they do but reckon 
by them, but they are the money of fools.’”” Thomas Hobbes, 
whose words we quote, might also have said that wise men 
are often bejuggled by words which are counterfeits of 
thought. A smooth, easy-going illustration will often carry 
people far away from the real questions in which they are 
interested, and land them in some absurd or even injurious 
conclusion. One of these comparisons, which is neither a 
good counter nor sound money, likens the social organism 
to a machine. Now organisms and machines have almost 
nothing in common. They are not produced in the same 
way, they do not grow in the same. way, they are not im- 
proved by similar means. He who talks about the machin- 
ery of social life talks nonsense, if he means to apply the 
laws of machinery to social organizations. If any form of 
society is like a ship or a locomotive or a loom, it may be 
properly described as being “antiquated,” “off the track,” 
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“on the wrong course,” ‘‘ hopelessly out. of repair,” or any- 
thing else that will lead to the conclusion that it is to be 
cast aside, abandoned, or destroyed, and new machinery 
made to take its place. 

We have heard a well-known professor of science, in de- 
scribing the processes of evolution, use for an example the 
evolution of a modern gun from the primitive weapon of 
the savage. In so doing, he departed from the idea of evo- 
lution, and wrought confusion in the minds of his hearers; 
for guns do not grow, they do not propagate their kind, one 
gun is not born of another, although in the slang of the 
street we speak of ‘‘the son of a gun.” Improvements in 
guns are not inherited. There is no natural selection in 
guns. The whole process of evolution, so far as it applies 
to gunnery, is in the mind of the men who make guns and 
the men who use them. If the Boers have guns which will 
shoot half a mile further than the English guns, new guns 
will be provided not by any process of birth, growth, and 
natural selection among the machines, but by evolution in 

' the thoughts of men. 

The same confusion is wrought in the discussion of social 
matters, when we think of the organization of society, or the 
organization of business, or the relation between labor and 
capital, or municipal and national ownership, or the means 
of production, or any other device or custom or mode as a 
machine which can be tinkered, mended, improved, or cast 
aside. 

Society is an organism like a plant or an animal. It has 
life in itself. All its devices. are the adaptations of living 
creatures to one another and to the physical and psychical 
forces which play upon them, and by action and reaction 
create life, maintain it, and improve it. An organism must 
always have vital relations with other organisms. We may 
liken social organisms to the trees in a nursery, an orchard, 
or a forest. We plant and transplant, we enrich the soil, we 
prune and trim, we scrape the bark and spray the branches, 
we fight the gypsy moth, the brown-tailed moth, the tent- 
caterpillar, the scale-bug, the grasshopper. But the thought 
which lies under all our operations is that the life of the tree 
is sound. When the orchard grows old, the life is renewed 
in young trees of the same stock, with grafts from the same 
varieties. If improvements are to be made, new grafts are 
sought, cross-fertilization is tried, soils are analyzed, fertil- 
izers are tested, and new devices are planned to bring out 
the power that lies in the natural organism. But we act 
always on the idea that the excellence we seek already 
exists. 

Society is an organism. All its institutions have grown 
out of its life. If there is any truth in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, a gradual improvement has taken place and is going 
on. Further improvement is to be made; but it is possible 
to make progress only by working upon the products of 
human life which already exist. If society as organized is 
wholly defective and bad, the case is hopeless, All that 
remains is for each one to make the best of it, to get out of 
it what he can, and repress any dreams he may have in- 
dulged concerning a better future for the human race. No- 
body thinks that we have done the best that is possible in 
the cultivation of the earth and the production of fruits and 
flowers; but to say that no flowers are sweet, no fruit is 
delightful, and no vegetables are nutritious, is like saying 
that we have not in the organisms of society the elements of 
social well-being. They who would improve society should 
seek out the wholesome elements which tend toward growth 
and improvement, commend them, and use them. Are there 
rich men who are righteous? Study their methods, and 
praise them. Are there manufacturers who are wise and 
humane? Learn the law of their conduct, and apply it. 
Are there workingmen who are honorable and efficient? 
Give them their due, and show how they excel. Are there 
methods of combination, whether of capital or labor, of pro- 
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duction or distribution, which have’ grown in a healthy way 
out of human needs? Learn what they are, and use them. 
Out of study, wisdom, and skill, exactly like that which the 
horticulturist applies in his profession, new and wonderful 
improvements are to be made in the social inventions which 
will make it easier for human beings to work together for 
their mutual advantage and uplifting. 


To the Highest Bidder. 


At a parish supper the attention of the visiting minister 
was called to a couple who were sitting at a neighboring 
table. He had already noticed them on account of a pecu- . 
liar look of discontent and a slight air of arrogance. The - 
host explained to him that this was the third church which 
they had joined in two years, that they had left the others 
because they had not received the amount of notice to which 
they seemed to think themselves entitled, and that he be- 
lieved that they would not remain long in the church where 
they were now members, for the same reason. It is an ex- 
treme case, yet not altogether an unfit illustration of what 
seems. to be a growing tendency,— to judge and to join 
churches according to the degree of attention which is given 
to strangers. The old loyalty to creed or sect, which made 
families who came to settle in a new town seek at once, 
and with decision, the church of their lifelong faith, is fast 
decaying, as it is seen that the doctrines which divide the 
sects are not of the great importance they were once sup- 
posed to be or that other sects practically hold and preach 
those which were formerly considered characteristic of one. 
The peculiarities of the individual church are coming to the 
front; and, in the competition which grows closer every 
year, they have increasingly more influence than sectarian 
names or dogmas. Among these peculiarities the welcome 
given to the new family, and the amount of effort spent to 
make it feel at home in its new fellowship, are becoming of 
the first importance to many people. 

The bearing of this upon the numerical prosperity of the 
churches is seen more clearly when we consider how mobile 
our American population is becoming. The rapid growth 
of our cities is enlarging the area of business and driving 
great numbers of families from their homes to new parts of 
the city or out into the suburbs. - In the suburbs, said a 
well-known dealer in real estate, a neighborhood holds for 
a generation. ‘The children, when they marry, set up their 
homes elsewhere; and the old house is sold to a different 
kind of family. Every church, therefore, is changing its 
constituency. Many are going out: many must come in, if 
the church is to keep up its numbers. The attraction of 
these needed new families becomes one of the cares of every 
church. ‘ 

Now it is upon this need for recruits that some people are 
presuming. To a degree, it is fair for a family to demand 
recognition and welcome from the church which they intend 
to join. It is hard for them to go from Sunday to Sunday, 
where the loneliness of the whole new life is repeated and 
confirmed, And it is undoubtedly the business of a church, 
whether it have distinctly social gatherings or not, to make 
those who have come to stay feel that it is glad to have them 
and appreciate the help they bring to a common cause. 
The longer settled families of our older parishes, it must 
be confessed, do not quite realize how much a family which 
has torn up its roots from an old home must miss the fellow- 
ship and greeting which have been part of its life for so 
long. Whatever may be the social habits or the personal 
interests of the old residents, their duty to the welfare of 
their church, if not their humane feelings toward those 
whom they can serve, should lead them to show such wel- 
come as is consistent with self-respect and a due personal 
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reserve. The lack of this sense of obligation has much to 
do with the decay of many a solid old parish. 

Yet a word of warning and counsel must be said to the 
incomer also. He should not forget that he is a stranger, 
unknown to those whose friendship he hopes to gain, and 
that time must pass before he can even begin to acquire that 
footing in the new congregation which he had in the one in 
which he grew up. ‘The failure to remember this is the 
secret and unjust source of much of the heartache and bitter- 
ness which the new-comer is so apt to express. The better 
worth entering any social circle is, the slower is it to open 
its doors to any one whom it cannot be certain to find con- 
genial. For him, therefore, to judge a parish by the rapture 
of its greeting to an entire stranger is to violate good sense 
and good manners together; and for him to go about from 


‘church: to church, seeking mere welcome, is simply to sell 


himself to the highest bidder. Sometimes such bids may 
come from warmer hearts; but they are more likely to be 
made by those who are as mercantile in their welcome as 
he in his search for it. Sooner or later he finds that his 
“warm-hearted ” parish needs him to enlarge its census or 
to fill a perilous gap in its treasury. Man and church 
have made a bargain. The new fellowship is begun upon a 
plane where there is neither sincerity nor spirituality. He 
has offered himself to the highest bidder, and has been 
bought at a price. 


About Personal Ideals. 


Auerbach makes one of his best novels turn on the char- 
acter of Benjamin Franklin, which he holds to be a world’s 
ideal, the summing up of what mankind had worked out 
of common sense and manly purposing up to the close of the 
eighteenth century. Whatever may be said of his critical 
judgment, he makes a powerful case of the need of grand 
ideals in the evolution of higher stages of human society. A 
keen critic writes lately of Admiral Dewey: “I am pleasing 
myself with believing that in our new admiral we have an 
attractive idealization of the modern citizen, a man of the 
world, a gentleman, but of as much simplicity as dignity, and 
as gentle and as tactful as brave and masterful. To my 
mind it does not so much matter whether our fancies have 
lifted George Washington out of the humus, and made him a 
demigod; nor does it matter as to this later of our favorites. 
The happy thing is that we are able to idealize our civiliza- 
tion, at the close of the century, as surely as at the beginning.” 
This element in our hero worship is not to be overlooked nor 
lightly estimated. The question is, What sort of heroes is the 
nation worshipping? Is Admiral Dewey, as a character, 
superior to Paul Jones, Decatur, and Barron of the earlier 
part of the century? Was Lincoln comparable with Thomas 
Jefferson and George Washington? Have we as leaders 
to-day men as honorable as those who were at the front 
during the Civil War? It is pleasant and encouraging to 
believe that we have as Americans lost no ground in our 
capacity for either measuring or developing character. We 
must wait for history to pronounce its judgment upon such 
men as are now conducting our civic affairs.. But we believe 
that the twentieth century will open with a nobler type of 
American character than ushered in the nineteenth century. 

One of the best surveys of the South African imbroglio 
says: “I cannot avoid making Oom Paul settle the whole 
question for me. I cannot get at all the ins and outs of the 
diplomacy that has brought about the present war; nor do I 
care to do it. Wrong and right can probably be discovered 
on both sides. But, when I come to the question, What sort 
of an ideal is Paul Kruger for an African republic or a re- 
public of all Southern Africa, I am bound to say that he 
seems to be a very poor one. He is cunning, but beyond 
that does not manifest any type which can satisfy our age. 
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Africa seems to be on a line of development very much like 
that of the American continent of one hundred years ago. 
To-day we are inexpressibly blest by having had a Father of 
the country whose character was not only as good as the 
age in which he lived, but far ahead of his age. We do not 
know how much we owe George Washington, but we do 
know that his character has entered into the entire shaping 
of our republic. Jefferson modified the type with a broader 
imagination, a momentum of ethical enthusiasm, and a re- 
markable cosmopolitanism. Perhaps we should take into the 
account, also, the peculiar influence of Franklin, and say 
that all of our history, all of our power of self-government, 
was epitomized in those three men. Can Africa or a South 
African Republic find an adequate type for future develop- 
ment in Paul Kruger?” 

It is all the same if we turn to the Church. It is literally 
true that Christianity lives in Christ. When Jesus is com- 
prehended as the typical man, there religion is ennobled. A 
sect is rich or poor according to the quality of its one or two 
great founders. Wesley showed one phase of the Great 
Master,— zeal to reform the world, without regard to rich 
or poor, Jew or Gentile. Fox covered the idea of peace. 
Channing was the embodiment of toleration, freedom, and 
honesty. The Unitarian denomination is rich in this hered- 
ity. Channing is an arrow’s flight more up to date than 
Wesley or Fox, while the world is rapidly outgrowing such 
an ideal as John Calvin or John Knox. 

It does not seem necessary to lay as much emphasis on 
doctrine in these days as formerly. The question is, What 
sort of men do you intend to make? Who are your ideals? 
What will be the consequences of co-operating with this sect 
or with that? The Unitarian offers a type of character that 
is noble, generous, high-spirited, and, above all things, open 
to progress. It asks no one to sacrifice his individuality, 
but to look upward and onward. ‘The farther we go, the 
more the ideal will count and the less will be the valuation 
of creeds. Let the Church enlarge and ennoble its type. Let 
it exalt its heroes. Let it set up the noblest ideals of charac- 
ter,— men of might and of purity, of breadth and of wisdom ; 
and let it say to the world, Act like these rather than believe 
according to standards of medizxval vision. Above all, let 
the Church comprehend as quickly as possible that nothing 
is lost by growth. If we outgrow a system, let it go; a 
creed, let it be exchanged for a better; and, if our heroes 


- come short of the altruism of the age, let them be exchanged 


for nobler and worthier. 


Current Copics. 


Wuart must be regarded as the first problem of colonial 
legislation that has come before the Congress of the United 
States affecting the territories acquired from Spain was 
solved by the House of Representatives on Wednesday of last 
week, when it passed the tariff bill for Porto Rico by a vote 
of 172 to 161. The act imposes a duty of 15 per cent. of 
the Dingley tariff upon exchanges between the United States 
and Porto Rico, and its operation is limited to two years. A 
small but determined group of Republicans, under the lead- 
ership of Representative McCall of Massachusetts, opposed 
with great energy the original. bill, which imposed a duty of 
25 per cent. of the Dingley tariff, without a time limitation, 
upon Porto Rican trade with the United States. The oppo- 
sition proved so vigorous that the Republican leaders recog- 
nized the necessity for concessions. Mr. McCall and his 
handful of sympathizers placed their views with great force 
before their Republican colleagues at the conferences which 
were held -before final action.. The majority finally -an- 
nounced: its willingness to accept a reduction of 1o’ per 
cent. in the proposed tariff, and to define its temporary 
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character by limiting the operation of the act to two years. 
The opponents of the original bill, however, persisted in 
their opposition to any legislation that would place tariff 
duties upon Porto Rican commercial intercourse with the 
United States, 

& 


Two days after the Porto Rican tariff bill had been 
passed, the President sent a message to Congress, calling 
attention to the need of revenue for public purposes in Porto 
Rico, and recommending that the proceeds of the customs 
‘duties in Porto Rico since the American occupation began, 
and the sums hereafter to be collected upon commerce, as 
provided by law, be placed into the treasury of Porto Rico 
for the uses of the government of the island. The Presi- 
dent’s message was a complete surprise to the opposition in 
Congress. Some of the leaders of the Republicans were in 
the confidence of the chief executive only a few hours before 
the message was actually carried into the Senate Chamber. 
Twenty minutes after the measure had been placed before 
‘the House of Representatives, the House had acted favor- 
ably upon it; and the sum of $2,095,455.88 was placed at 
the disposal of the government of Porto Rico. The relief 
was much needed, inasmuch as the island is now passing 
through a very severe period of depression. It is asserted 
by Porto Rican opponents of the tariff that never before, 
even in the darkest days of Spanish misrule in Porto Rico, 
have the people of the island been in more aeute distress 
than they are at the present moment. There is no doubt, 
indeed, that the immediate prospects in Porto Rican indus- 
try and commerce are not at all promising. It is expected 
that the new legislation with regard to the island will stimu- 
late business by removing the element of uncertainty. 


Pad 


In the course of a speech at the dinner of the Ohio Society 
of New York, last Saturday, the President of the United 
States dwelt with hope and satisfaction upon the industrial 
situation in the United States, and called attention to the 
statistics which show that the value of the goods exported 
by the United States during the past two years exceeded 
that of the imports by over $1,000,000,000. He referred, 
perhaps, indirectly to the war in South Africa, when he de- 
clared, “We are neither in alliance nor antagonism nor 
entanglement with any foreign power, but on terms of amity 
and cordiality with all.” The President discussed the issue 
of imperialism. Upon this head he said: “The liberators 
will never become the oppressors. A self-governed people 
‘will never permit despotism in any government which they 
foster and defend. . . . We have the new care, and cannot shift 
it. And, breaking up the camp of ease and isolation, let us 
bravely and hopefully and soberly continue the march of 
faithful service, and falter not until the work is done.” 
Again, he said: “There can be no imperialism. Those who 
fear it are against it. Those who have faith in the republic 
are against it. So that there is universal abhorrence for it 
and unanimous opposition to it.” The President was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by his hosts in New York, and 
his words were heard with interest. A conspicuous guest at 
the dinner was Lieut. Gov. Woodruff, of New York, who has 
been credited with a desire to secure the nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency on the Republican ticket at the forthcoming 
national convention. 2 

Pd 


Tue plans which M. Henri Bénard, the French architect, 
has prepared for the future extension of California University, 
mark a notable stride in advance of anything that has yet been 
attempted in the way of university-building, either upon this 
continent or in Europe. The plans were prepared at the 
instance of Mrs. Phcebe Hearst, the widow of the late Sen- 
ator Hearst of California, who is interesting herself in the 
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fortunes of California University. M.. Bénard’s. plans, .as 
approved by a jury of eminent European and American 
architects, provide a comprehensive scheme for the con- 
struction of buildings, with a view to the ultimate attainment 
of an harmonious architectural whole. M. Bénard’s work 
has been presented to the university by Mrs. Hearst, who 
has already furnished the institution with funds for the con- 
struction of a building for the special accommodation of 
students of mining, and who has declared her purpose to 
continue her benefactions until California University shall 
have been rendered a fitting memorial to her dead husband 
and a valuable part of the educational machinery: of the 
West. ‘The plant of the university, when it shall have been 
completed according to the French architect’s plans, will 
comprise a magnificent array of buildings, modelled largely 
upon the Greek style of architecture, and presenting an im- 
posing grandeur, which cannot be equalled by the architect- 
ural riches of even the wealthiest and most anciently estab- 
lished universities in the world. 


we 


Lorp Roserts of Kandahar is prosecuting a vigorous 
aggressive campaign in the Orange Free State. An inva- 
sion of the Transvaal, upon the soil of which the last battle 
for British supremacy in South Africa is to be fought, may 
now be said to be under way. Lord Roberts has aroused 
great enthusiasm in England by the magnitude of his ac- 
complishments since he took the chief command of the 
British forces in South Africa. He has swept northward 
and eastward with effective rapidity. Following closely upon 
the announcement that Gen. Cronje, with nearly four thou- 
sand: men, had suirendered at Paardeberg on Tuesday of 
last week, came the news that Gen. Buller, acting under the 
orders of Field Marshal Lord Roberts, had relieved Lady- 
smith. This success of British arms was accomplished last 
Friday, at a time when the garrison of the beleaguered city 
had very nearly exhausted its ammunition, and was in a con- 
dition bordering upon complete collapse. The relief of 
Ladysmith was a welcome event for the British commander- 
in-chief, because it deprived the Boers of their strongest 
foothold in Natal, and virtually ended the occupation of ter- 
ritory in Natal by the enemy. The surrender of Cronje and 
the relief of Ladysmith interfered seriously with the plans of 
the Boers for the invasion of Cape Colony. When the fed- 
erals commenced their hasty withdrawal from Ladysmith, 
the Boer forces to the southward, in Cape Colony, began to 
realize the growing weakness of their position; and their 
early withdrawal from British territory became an assured 
future contingency. 

ot 


THE treatment of prisoners, by both British and Boers, 
has apparently been all that is required by civilization. ‘The 
chivalrous treatment which Roberts accorded to Command- 
ant Cronje after the latter’s surrender excited universal ad 
miration. The rank and file of the captured Boer army were 
treated with equal consideration, the British soldiers in many 
instances sharing their rations and the contents of their can- 
teens with their half-starved comrades of the Boer army. On 
the other hand, British soldiers who have come from captiv- 
ity in the hands of the Boers report that they have been 
treated as humanely and kindly as may well be by their 
captors. It is a matter of satisfaction to the friends of hu- 
manity to know that the predictions of cruelty and hatred 
which were made at the beginning of the war have not been 
justified by the facts as they have been conveyed to the 
knowledge of Christendom. The better feeling that animates 
men at the close of the century is exemplified strikingly by 
the splendid care of the sick and wounded that has been 
employed by both belligerents. During his progress north- 
ward Lord Roberts discovered at every standpoint of the 
Boers abundant evidences of the humane and considerate 
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attention that had been bestowed upon British patients by 
foreign volunteer surgeons and nurses, as well as by the 
Boer authorities themselves. On several occasions British 
commanders have been so impressed with Boer humaneness 
that they have officially commented upon it in their reports 
to the war office. The British have not been behind the 
Afrikanders with respect to their treatment of sick and 
wounded. The hospital facilities of both belligerents, thanks 
in a large measure to the humane impulses of Christendom, 
have been the most perfect and extensive that have been 
known in the annals of war; and they have been utilized 
for the benefit of friend and foe alike. 


2 


AN inquiry that has been forwarded to the colonies by the 
imperial government recently has furnished a text for un- 
limited speculation. The British cabinet, it is asserted, 
recently sounded the authorities of the different colonies in 
an attempt to ascertain whether the colonies would find it 
possible to furnish all the troops that may be needed for 
service in South Africa in the event of a necessity which 
might call the British regulars in South Africa to other points 
in the empire. The colonial premiers have not yet replied 
to this inquiry, but it is asserted by the organs of public 
opinion in the colonies that Great Britain can depend upon 
being furnished with as many colonial troops as may be 
required by the demands of the war in South Africa. The 
British government was extremely guarded in its communica- 
tions with the colonial premiers, but a portion of the British 
press has commented with marked anxiety upon the fact 
that such an inquiry has been made. One explanation of 
the action taken by the imperial government is that the 
British war office has in preparation extensive military plans 
providing for a common system of defence for the entire 
empire, and that the communication to the colonial premiers 
was merely an attempt to discover the magnitude of the part 
which the colonies could take in the pending plans of 
defence. Enough is known of the attitude of the colonies 
upon the matter at issue to convince the imperial authorities 
of the perfect loyalty of the colonial commonwealths to the 


crown. 
od 


A NOTABLE gathering, comprising some of the most em- 
inent men of Germany, was held in Berlin last Sunday, to 
formulate a protest against the ‘‘ Lex Heinze,” a piece of 
legislation which virtually places the German‘police in the 
position of guardians of art and of letters. Among the 
world-known Germans who participated in the meeting on 
Sunday were Mommsen, the historian; von Begas, the 
sculptor ; and Sudermann, the playwright. The assemblage 
denounced the measure as ‘inimical to the free development 
of art and literature, and breeding hypocrisy as well as en- 
couraging blackmail.” Similar meetings of protest were held 
im many other cities in Germany. One of the most objec- 
tionable features of the ‘“‘ Lex Heinze” is that provision that 
places a premium upon knavery by making it obligatory upon 
all good subjects of the kaiser to watch the conduct of their 
neighbors for violations of the law. The measure is aimed 
at the socialists in the first place; and then it is calculated 
to prevent the spread of treasonable opinions by establishing 
close police control upon public and private words or writing. 
The kaiser has favored the “Lex Heinze” openly and with 
enthusiasm. He regards it as a valuable check-balance upon 
the liberal leaven which is at work in the German commu- 
nity, and which offers possibilities of a day when the kaiser 
may be compelled to modify his positive views upon the 
political status of the German people. The mass meeting on 
Sunday once more drew attention to the fact that the kaiser 
has arrayed against him a large part of what is eminent and 
distinguished in his empire. 
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Brevities. 


Dr. Martineau’s best work was done after his seventieth 
year. 


Letters to the editor have no value unless accompanied by 
the writer’s name. 


Mr. Sheldon next week will show the world what a relig- 
ious daily newspaper ought to be. 


President Schurman says that “nothing has done so much 
to damage the reputation of the American people” in 
Manila as the saloon. R 


“To get all you can” is never the motto of a successful 
and honorable man. The law of mutual service is the law of 
all honorable business. 


Dr. Parkhurst has been trying to do the work of two men. 
Compelled to choose, he gives up the outside work and de- 
votes himself to his church. 


One of the most encouraging facts of experience is that in 
any refuse-heap of humanity there are children who, taken 
in time and trained properly, may show conspicuous excel- 
lence in many ways. 


One of the most beautiful sights on the bay between Oak- 
land and San Francisco is the behavior of the tame gulls, 
lovely, graceful creatures, following the boats and feeding 
almost from the hands of the passengers. 


A correspondent makes a vigorous protest against the kill- 
ing of the birds. But he claims that the vanity of women 
and the cruelty of boys do not cause the destruction of so 
many birds as does the voracity of cats. 


The resignation of President Cary of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School has not been accepted by the trustees. It is 
their desire that he should lay off some of the burdens of 
teaching, and continue for the present to hold his office. 


If capitalists had anything to do with bringing on the war 
in South Africa, they have paid the price of their folly a 
hundred times over. No war of the kind in history has 
inflicted such damage upon the financial interests of Great 
Britain. 


One often gets stimulus of the best kind from reading the 
thoughts of great men who are on the other side. To un- 
derstand a mind of the calibre of Jonathan Edwards and to 
dissent from his doctrines involves intellectual training of 
rare value. 


There is no kind of learning about real things which may 
not at any time become important to real men and women 
who are doing real work. Let no one scoff at the attain- 
ments of other people because they do not at the moment 
serve his purpose. 


We are coming now, in our relations with insular posses- 
sions, to the place where the tests of righteousness will be 
strictly applied. If we-do the right thing abroad, we shall 
raise the standard of civil service at home. If we do not, 
then will come trouble and confusion at home and abroad. 


A correspondent in Stockholm reminds us that Nobel, 
who left several millions of dollars to promote science, litera- 
ture, philanthropy, and peace, was a Swede. “He divided 
his fortune into five parts, gave four of them to be disposed 
of by Swedish academies, and the fifth to be disposed of by 
the Norwegian parliament.” 


The squalor in the early home of Abraham Lincoln was 
not caused by the hard conditions of frontier life. It is 
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strange how commonly people forget that the mother whom 
Lincoln loved and honored, and to whom he attributed all 
that was good in him, was his step-mother. She rescued him 
from habits which Miss Ophelia in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
would have described as “ shif’less.”’ 


A Japanese, who believes that the twentieth century has 
already begun, sent out a New Year’s card, of which we clip 
a copy from the Congregationalist : “ Sir,—It is to be, time 
is an allow, already had gone nineteen century, and come 
twenty century. I think so that you will welcome happy 
new a year. Excuse me for past of communication, and en- 
treating acquaintance better than before year.” 


Whoever has had wide experience with soldiers in the field 
knows that the line between the good and the evil is much 
more sharply drawn than it is or can be in the ordinary pur- 
suits of civil life. The extraordinary influences brought to bear 
upon officers and men in the camp and on the field of battle 
compel a decisive choice between good and evil. The noblest 
‘and the meanest men march side by side in the army. 


Dr. E. K. Pearsons has earned, and it seems honestly 
earned, about $4,000,000. He has already given away 
$2,500,000, mostly to small colieges. He is about eighty 
years old, and proposes to give the other $1,500,000 to col- 
leges, reserving for himself and his wife an annuity of 2 per 
cent. on the gifts. What a good time the old man must 
have, secure from bankruptcy, while giving away his millions! 


Letters to the Editor. 


“To Look up and See God.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Your article under the above-named title, which appeared 
in a recent number of the /egéster, is interesting; and I am 
inclined to believe that way. To the statement of your 
friend in regard to the growth of temperance in your locality, 
I can add that more than three-fourths of the counties in 
Mississippi, about half in Kentucky, a large number in Ten- 
nessee, and a still larger number in Georgia are local option 
counties. Probably there are many other States with a like 
showing. Twenty years ago in all the States named above, 
whiskey was sold at nearly every cross-road grocery and in 
all the towns. Nearly everybody drank it, and most of 
them got drunk. Nearly all of this has been done away, 
and the improvement has been marvellous. 

Yet I heard a minister say a few weeks ago that there is 
more intoxicating liquor being drunk now than ever,—- more 
per capita. Is that true? If so, is it not also true that 
there is less drunkenness now per capita than formerly? 

Probably intoxicating liquors are milder, less intoxicating 
than they-used to be. I should hate to think that all the 
temperance influences which have been so earnestly at work 
to destroy or lessen the evils of intemperance have made no 
progress. Te LaaRs 


No Tests of Unbelief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Your correspondent, F. A., whose note in regard to the 
“miraculous” birth of Jesus appears in the Kegister of 
March 1, falls into.a common error in regard to Unitarian- 
ism. 

It is not belief or disbelief in unessentials which makes a 
Unitarian. 

Personally, I disbelieve in the “miraculous” birth of 
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Jesus. But my next neighbor may believe in it, and be just 
as good a Unitarian as I am. : 

To insist on the disbelief of an unessential is as bad as to 
insist that it must be believed. Indeed, it is worse. It is 
copying the errors of the orthodox without their excuse. 

I wish that those who think Unitarianism requires or 
allows dogmatizing on these minor points would read W. C. 
Gannett’s little book on ‘‘ Channing and the History of Uni- 
tarianism,” where he shows that even the rejection of the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not a fundamental part of Uni- 
tarianism. The use of reason in religion is the important 
thing. The use of the reason did indeed lead the ‘earlier 
Unitarians to resign the doctrine of the Trinity. But the 
essential thing to them was the free use of the reason, not 
the rejection of the doctrine. 

Let us stand fast in our liberty, and not go back to the 
beggarly elements of dogma. Most especially after having 
given up the old creeds let us not set up new ones — 
dogmas of unbelief — worse than the others, and insist that 
our neighbors shall hold them because we do. Lew; 


“Lieder ohne Worte.” 


The high, unearthly sweetness of these airs, 
Wrung out long, long ago, by Love and Grief, 
From the great master’s heart-strings, for relief 

Thrilling thus passionately through the years 

Rather than break outright, into our ears 
Steals softly, unannounced,—a kindly thief,— 
And, breathing on our dusty strings, in brief 

Sets them to singing, and we stand in tears. 


Type of the joy and woes of thousands, worn 
Serenely and untrumpeted, but turned 
Into the voiceless music of loving deeds, 
Whose influence ineffable is borne 
Round the great globe to cheerless souls that yearned 
In darkness for this answer to their needs. 


— William H. Carruth. 


Present Industrial Conditions. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Present business necessities are teaching a great many 
people to combine for a common good. A thousand per- 
sons, let us say, living perhaps in England, in Holland, and 
in America, put their money into a common purse for the pur- 
pose of establishing a parti-business. No one among these 
thousands will work at the business himself. Some other 
thousand persons who have not money, but muscle and ex- 
perience, are employed to work the ore-smelting mill, the 
sugar refinery, or whatever else it may be. Here at the very 
start an act of faith is required. Persons unknown to one 
another, living at great distances and under different forms 
of government, must begin with faith,—faith not simply 
in the possibilities of the business, but faith in human 
nature. 

So that the first thousand who own money may obtain 
profit from their investment, and the second thousand who 
possess muscle may obtain wages for their work, it is neces- 
sary that organization begin. Each invester cannot dictate 
or direct as he pleases, nor can each worker do or not do as 
he pleases. Subordination, co-operation, a fitting in of the 
various parts, must first take place. It is this work which is 
now going on,— the work of the drill sergeant. To many an 
individual it brings sorrow and much pain. 

A new type of man is being developed. He is the or- 
ganizer, the captain of industry. Naturally, if he is to be 
successful, he must be obeyed. That unquestioned obedi- 
ence which is given by soldiers to their commander is 
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absolutely essential. The switchman, the electrician, the 
motorman, must ask no questions. The railroad engineer 
must not reason why. He must go and do. 

Not only does the captain of industry exact this prompt 
obedience for his subalterns; but he must have around him 
as well faithful aids, who as heads of departments and 
managers of certain sub-offices can be thoroughly trusted. 
Now the number of such men who have charge of large 
interests or who are the custodians of funds in which they 
have no proprietary interests is constantly growing ; and it is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times to note how 
admirably they perform this trust, and how few defaulters 
there are among them. ; 

If, then, more and more men must learn to work together ; 
if, in order to be successful commercially, merchants must 
learn to co-ordinate their powers and laborers to harmonize 
their wills,— then it behooves the Church to ask itself the 
very pertinent question how it can help men best to do these 
things. 

Another encouraging sign of the times is the growth in 
commercial honesty, made possible by the new methods of 
carrying on business. It is instructive to turn back and 
read Herbert Spencer’s essay on “The Morals of Trade.” 
Such an article, I suppose, was necessary a half-century ago ; 
for then the retail business was carried on by a great num- 
ber of small tradesmen, each incurring all the expense of a 
separate establishment, each studying the same little arts for 
damaging his rivals, and each devoting all his time from 
early morning till late at night to his petty sales. These 
many shop-keepers, because of their small capital, were al- 
ways on the edge of financial collapse, worried, anxious, and 
driven to making false representations, in order to sell suff- 
cient to keep their business going. 

Large retail establishments, such as we have to-day, know 
beyond a doubt that truth and honesty in business eventually 
prove the best policy. A firm with a reputation for relia- 
bility can secure better custom than its less scrupulous 
rivals. Hence no large firm which values its good name 
dares turn out poor, counterfeit, or unfinished work. Clerks 
in such stores are held to a strict accountability for their 
statements to customers, and the petty frauds of the old-time 
shops are rapidly disappearing. The signs posted in these 
great department stores, ‘‘ Please report to the management 
any incivility on the part of employees,” have done more to 
do away with rudeness, flippancy, and discourtesy than all 
our schools of manners put together. 

Note, too, how the laborer, the mechanic, has been helped 
by being taken from his little cottage, his shoemaker’s seat, 
his small smithy, and massed with his fellows in great 
factories and mechanical establishments, where not alone, 
but with five or six hundred other workmen, he now has to 
labor. First, as I said before, he is taught déscipline, each 
man not now working as his own inclination dictates, but 
intelligently, with order, and with regularity. 

Second, he is taught economy. Nothing is wasted in these 
large establishments. That lesson taught the laborer over 
and over again cannot be entirely thrown away upon his own 
life and the conducting of his own household. 

Third, Co-operation. It is, indeed, in these very factories 
that laboring men are now learning the lesson of intelligent 
co-operation,— co-operation in method, in work; and it is 
through first learning the lesson here that they are able, 
through their brotherhoods and trades-unions, to more thor- 
oughly subordinate themselves each to the good of their order, 
and let us hope by and by each to the good of society and 
of his country. ; 

The modern corporation is an instrument which, whether 
consciously or not, works in the interests of fellowships, and 
together with the various labor organizations has made the 
watchword of the closing years of the nineteenth century not 
liberty, but fraternity. 
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The Vessels the Potter hath wrought. 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK, 


This is the potter who ever 
With cunning hand toileth ; 

Mark how he never effaceth 
And never despoileth. 


Worthless and coarse to the sight 
Seems the clay that he holdeth, 

Warped and distorted the vessels 
He patiently mouldeth. 


Never a moment from care 
And from labor he resteth, 

Till, with his crucible’s heat, 
He his handiwork testeth. 


Now, in the beauty of usefulness, 
Doth he display them, 

Now in the grandeur of 
Purple and gold doth array them. 


Listen, my brother, for this 
Is the gist of my story ; 
These are the vessels the potter 
Hath wrought for his glory. 


Forth from the clay and the wheel 
And the kiln he hath brought them ; 
Precious they are, ay, and worthy 
The potter who wrought them. 


A Memory of Rev. Chandler Robbins, D.D. 


The celebration of the 250th anniversary of the Second 
Church in Boston —the church of the Mathers, of Gee, of 
Lathrop, of Ware, and of Emerson —cannot reach its 
proper completion without some record of the forty years’ 
service of Chandler Robbins. These forty years of the 
church history were marked by most important changes in 
its policy, its location, its constituency; and in them that 
faithful servant of his people, when the very existence of the 
church seemed to totter, bore up the ark, and placed it on 
the strong foundations which it has since maintained. The 
pastorate of such a man,— strong in his natural qualities, 
loyal in his devotion to the church where his early and later 
years were spent, consistent in his Christian character, the 
beloved pastor, counsellor, and adviser of his people, emi- 
nently respected as a citizen and a prominent member of 
the community,— such a pastorate has had a marked influ- 
ence in the church life of Boston, for which many hold his 
name and memory sacred. Born of sturdy New England 
stock in 1810, a graduate of Harvard in the ever celebrated 
class of 1829, and of the divinity class of 1833, Mr. 
Robbins was called to become the minister of the Second 
Church, as the successor of Mr. Emerson, in October of the 
latter year. A few days after his ordination he was married 
to Miss Mary Eliza Frothingham, daughter of Samuel Froth- 
ingham of Boston. 

Mr. Robbins had a long and eventful ministry. Though 
he was minister of but one church, he preached in five suc- 
cessive church edifices and in four temporary places of 
public worship. No other minister in Boston ever had a 
similar experience. For ten years the society enjoyed a 
high degree of prosperity; and Mr. Robbins in his last ser- 
mon in the old church on Hanover Street was able to con- 
gratulate the proprietors that, though they had passed 
through changeful times, through various periods of great 
and wide-spread excitement, through powerful agitations of 
opinion, the society had still been blessed with uninter- 
rupted peace, and with hardly a single jar in their Sabbath 
home. 
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Then came a change. For several years there had been a 
growing belief that it was expedient to erect a new house of 
worship. The decision was evidently an unwise one. The 
new building, which was erected in 1845, was very beauti- 
ful, but cost nearly twice as much as was originally voted by 
the proprietors. The drift of the population from the North 
End, once the home of the best people of the city, had 
already begun; and in Jess than three years Mr. Robbins 
tendered his resignation, and it was voted to close the 
meeting-house. 

The Second Church, however, still continued its existence, 
and in December, 1850, resumed its public worship in the 
chapel in Freeman Place. Mr. Robbins was invited to 
renew his connection with the society and to take the pas- 
toral charge. The society, financially feeble, again began to 
prosper; but the minister was prostrated by illness, and was 
obliged to seek restoration to health in foreign travel. On 
his return negotiations were opened for the purchase of the 
church edifice in Bedford Street, belonging to the Church of 
the Saviour, and for the union of the two churches. This 
change brought into the church and into active sympathy 
with the pastor a number of strong families whose co-opera- 
tion continued without cessation. 

But after ten or fifteen years the continued drift of the 
population to the southern and western parts of the city 
made the location of the church inconvenient to a large part 
of the congregation. The death of many of the older mem- 
bers, whose places were not filled by new-comers, and the 
removal or withdrawal of others from one or another cause, 
showed their effects on the society in a gradual and steady 
decline from this prosperous condition In 1871 the land in 
Bedford Street was sold; and in May, 1873, the corner-stone 
of the building now occupied by the society in Copley 
Square was laid. While the new edifice was being put up, 
the society worshipped in the Chapel of the Children’s Mis- 
sion in Tremont Street. In June, 1874, Dr. Robbins offered 
his resignation; and it was accepted in November of that 
year, to take effect on the 4th of December, the forty-first 
anniversary of his settlement. Dr. Robbins preached the 
sermon at the dedication of the new church, and then laid 
down the work to which he had been so long and so de- 
votedly attached. His death occurred on the 11th of 
September, 1882; and he was buried from the Second 
Church. ; 

An estimate of the life and character of Dr. Robbins has 
first to do with his services as pastor of his church and as 
the minister to his people. Entering on the duties of the 
church in his youth, he gave it the enthusiasm of early life, 
the strength of his maturity, the wisdom of his riper years. 
He knew his parishioners: he was their counsellor in the 
events of their daily life, pre-eeminently their comfort both in 
joy and in sorrow, and a strong support in their spiritual 
life. He was a wise and trusted worker and manager in 
many organizations having for their object the relief of the 
poor, for distressed clergymen, for the preaching of the 
gospel to the poor, to the prisoners, to the sick and disabled 
children. His careful study and wise discrimination made 
him a candid and accurate historian. He was a member of 
the Historical and Antiquarian Societies, where his papers 
and well-timed remarks were always welcome. In this con- 
nection one cannot fail to recall his valuable History of 
the Second Church, and his service as chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Historical Society for publishing the Mather 
papers. 

One may be pardoned quoting from the memorialist of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society the final passages of 
his record of Dr. Robbins: “In any estimate of the charac- 
ter and services of Dr. Robbins the first place must be given 
to his fidelity as a pastor. His sermons were remarkably 
‘elevated in tone and finished in style, and were delivered in 
an agreeable and impressive manner; but in his personal 
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relations with his people lay the secret of his great influence 
with them. His cordial manner, his quick sympathies at all 
times, his readiness to enter into their joys and sorrows, won 
and held their hearts. He went among them as a near 
friend, a member of their own households. It is this 
taking up of the various experiences of others into his own 
daily experience which is, no doubt, the most trying part of 
a minister’s life; but to Dr. Robbins it was natural. Prob- 
ably no man was ever more faithful and devoted to the 
people of his charge; and a conscientious performance of 
every duty of the pastoral office was, perhaps, his highest 
aim. It is not surprising, therefore, that his preaching, was 
addressed especially to the affections; for it sprang from 
a genial and sympathetic nature, which was quick to respond 
to the griefs, the struggles, and the aspirations of others.” 


The Only Son. 


O bitter wind toward the sunset blowing, 
What of the dales to-night ? 

In yonder gray old hall what fires are glowing, 
What ring of festal light ? 


“Tn the great window, as the day was dwindling, 
I saw an old man stand. 

His head was proudly held and his eyes kindling, 
But the list shook in his hand.” 


O wind of twilight, was there no word uttered, 
No sound of joy or wail ? 

“* A great fight and a good death,’ he muttered: 
*Trust him, he would not fail.’” 


What of the chamber dark where she was lying 
For whom all life is done ? 

“ Within her heart she rocks a dead child, crying, 
‘ My son, my little son.’ ” 


— Henry Newbolt, in the Spectator. 


Unitarianism in England. 


How do I find our Unitarian cause here? The event 
among us of all-overshadowing importance during the win- 
ter has been the death of Dr. Martineau. All our people 
have felt it deeply, as have thousands outside of our ranks. 
Yet I can hardly say that its effect has been saddening. 
Certainly, it has not been depressing. . Everybody knew that 
their great teacher could not continue with them much 
longer. ‘The natural time had come for him to go. His 
death has awakened anew the deep love and reverence that 
were in everybody’s heart, and also profound gratitude for 
his life and his splendid service to the cause of truth. I 
think its effect has been to encourage and strengthen our 
Unitarian people rather than otherwise. It has given them 
a new sense of the greatness of their leader, and therefore 
of the greatness of their cause. Of course, nearly every one 
of our preachers, not only in London, but throughout Eng- 
land, has preached about him. Our Sunday-schools have 
had impressed upon them the influence of his life and teach- 
ings. Our four or five Unitarian periodicals are full of 
recollections of him and tributes in his honor. Outside of 
our own ranks, too, great attention has been given to him, 
and great respect shown him in religious circles and in 
circles non-religious. Never before has a great Unitarian 
leader been so much praised and honored by the English 
people. All this may well put new strength and courage into 
Unitarian hearts. The fine Martineau memorial number of 
the Jnuguirer, with its excellent reproductions of the best 
pictures of Martineau and of the noble statue in Manchester 
College, Oxford, doubtless some of your readers have seen, 
as many copies have been sent over to your side. I wish 
you could see the fifty fine pictures representing Martineau 
at different ages, the churches in which he has preached, the 
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houses where he has lived, his friends and the colleagues 
wtih whom he has labored, which Rev. Frank K. Fruston of 
the Essex Church (London), has just been showing us with 
the stereopticon. 

Of course there is a large increase in the sale of Marti- 
neau’s books. Many of us are interested to learn that 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong of Liverpool, one of our ablest 
English preachers, not unknown in America, is just publish- 
ing (in a small forty-cent book) a short series of lectures on 
Martineau’s “ Study of Religion,” designed to epitomize and 
popularize that magnum opus of our great thinker. 

The great event ‘that i is before the Unitarians of England 
in the near future is the meeting of the National Triennial 
Conference, to be held in Leicester April 3 to 6. Much 
preparation is being made for it. Some subjects of much 
interest are to be discussed, and many of the ablest of our 
ministers and laymen are to have part. I have not yet 
learned whether there are to be any. representatives at the 
Conference from America; but it is pleasant to think that 
English Unitarianism is to be represented at your great 
meeting in Boston in May by Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, the 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Rev. Charles Hargrove of Leeds, one of our best known 
ministers, and Mr. Ion Prichard and Miss Marian Prichard, 
two of our leading Sunday-school workers of London. Mr. 
Bowie will spend some five weeks in America, visiting the 
leading Atlantic cities, and going as far West as Chicago. 
He should receive a warm welcome from Unitarian ministers 
and churches wherever he goes. We are all deeply regret- 
ting that he feels he cannot remain much longer on the 
London School Board, where for years he has done such 
efficient service. But, if he lays aside that important work, 
it will be that he may give the more time and strength to his 
not less important duties as the chief executive officer of the 
National Missionary Association of the English churches. 

If the great coming event for English Unitarians as a 
whole is the Leicester Triennial Conference, the event of the 
near future which is absorbing the attention of London Uni- 
tarians is the great bazaar, to be held in the beginning of 
May. ‘The object of the bazaar is to raise money for a per- 
manent church building fund for London. One-third may 
be used to clear off debts already existing on churches, but 
the remaining two-thirds can only be employed in aid of ad- 
vance movements.. Such a fund is greatly needed, as it is 
clear that a considerable number of new missions and 
churches may be planted with good prospects of success in 
parts of London not now occupied by us, if only money can 
be found to aid in the purchase of sites and the erection of 
chapels. The sum asked for by the Bazaar Committee is 
%12,000. It is most encouraging to know that more than 
#8,600 has already been subscribed. All our London 
churches are working together in the matter in a spirit of 
most generous and enthusiastic rivalry. Indeed, one can 
hardly go into a Unitarian home without finding somebody 
busy for the bazaar. 

In coming to London, it was pleasant to meet again the 
ministers with whom I found so pleasant an acquaintance 
four years ago in connection with my mission to India. 
There have been some changes since then. Particularly I 
miss Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, who has gone from Little Port- 
land Street; Rev. James Harwood, who has resigned from 
Brixton ; and Rev. J. Fletcher Williams, who has left Hack- 
ney to follow me in India, where his work is meeting with 
great favor. 

I was grieved to. learn soon after leaving for America that 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant had resigned the editorship of the Zy- 
guirer. J did not see how any man could be found to quite 
fill his place. But he was succeeded by Rev. V. B. Davis from 
the North, who is keeping the paper well up to its old stand- 
ard of breadth, fairness, courage, and strength. Perhaps no 
religious paper in England has labored more earnestly to 
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prevent the terrible war in which the country is now en- 
gaged, and to induce the government to find a peaceful solu- 
tion of the Transvaal troubles, than the /xguirer. Mr. Tar- 
rant is building up a young and strong church in the south- 
west of London at Wandsworth. : 

A week ago I had the pleasure of visiting Word Green, in 
the extreme north of London, where I found another vigor- 
ous young society, which has outgrown its present church 
accommodations and is about to build larger. Its minister 
is Dr. J. S. Mummery, who told me with pride that he had 
just passed his seventy-sixth birthday. Of course, I have 
found no one here whom it has been such a pleasure to meet 
as Dr. Brooke Herford, whom America vies with England in 
claiming. Friends in America will regret to know that Dr. 
Herford’s health has not been quite so firm the past two 
years as it had been before, which has compelled him to cut 
off many of his multitudinous engagements outside of his 
own church. But he has now an excellent assistant in Rev. 
Edgar Daplyn, who took part charge with him last summer ; 
and now, he tells me, he is carrying on his work with great 
ease and with as much delight as he ever felt. J am sorry 
to say that Mrs. Herford is something of an invalid, and is |, 
now away at the south for her health. 

The Unitarian cause in London suffered a very heavy loss 
by the death last year of Rev. Robert Spears. This is, of 
course, especially noticeable at Highgate, where he had es- 
tablished and built up the Highgate Church, and where he 
had been largely instrumental in founding the excellent 
Channing House School. But his activity was not confined. 
He was editor of the Christian Life. In the last three or 
four years of his life he had established two new London 
churches, at South End and at Walthamstowe, the last 
named of which is now carried on by two young laymen of 
the Highgate Church. All his life he was a missionary: his 
activity and zeal never tired. The Highgate society has 
recently placed in the church a fine marble tablet to his 
memory. - 

I am sorry I have not space to speak of matters outside of 
Unitarianism, London is so full of things and events which 
are of interest to all the world. Especially I should like to 
speak of Ruskin’s death, and of the great disappointment 
felt here over his not being buried in Westminster Abbey. 
But all these things must wait. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

HIGHGATE, LONDON. 


Spiritual Life. 


In living together, our main duty is to compromise, not 
principles, but those things especially our own, which yet 
cannot be indulged in without injustice or injury to others. 
J. iF. W. Ware. 

wt 


It seems as if heroes had done almost all for the world 
that they can do; and not much more can come till common 
men awake and take their common tasks. I believe the com- 
mon man’s task is the hardest.— PAz/lips Brooks. 


a 


The word of God—the truth, the reason, the wisdom, by 
which men and angels live — abideth forever. ‘That word is 
in the ancient books; it is in the modern mind; it is hidden 
in our hearts; it is old as eternity; it is young as the morn- 
ing.— Charles G. Ames. 

; at 

Two things may dignity and power do if it come to the 
unwise. It may make him honorable and respectable to 
other unwise persons. But, when he quits the power or the 
power him, then is he to the unwise neither honorable nor ° 
respectable.— King Alfrea’s Boéthius. 
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' A review of the past week, a retreat of one hour, is a pow- 
erful aid to holiness, Experience shows it. Many a soul 
has thus preserved the strength, light, and peace necessary 
for each day’s, sometimes each hour’s, combat.— De Ravig- 
nan. 

se 


I affirm the supreme importance of religion. The next 
life is but a continuation of this, and we begin there just 
where we leave off here. If we are upon low planes here, 
we shall enter upon low planes there. If here we sustain 
high relations to wisdom and goodness, we shall there also. 
Gerrit Smith. 


Che Pulpit. 


— 


The Religion without a Name. 


BY REY. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


There have been times when men were enthusiastic in de- 
claring their faith. Suppose you had asked any young 
Hebrew in Tarsus or Rome, about the time of Christ, what 
his religion was, you may be sure that he would have been 
proud to say that he was a Jew. He had the best religion 
which the world had yet seen. He could show a splendid 
record of great religious teachers. Judaism stood for the 
highest point that ancient civilization had reached. We 
read that its votaries “compassed sea and land” to make 
proselytes. 

Or suppose you had asked any young man in a Chris- 
tian church of Antioch or Alexandria, in the third century of 
our era, what his religion was, he would have delighted to 
tell you about the new Christianity. Here, again, was the 
highest religion that the world had seen; here was the in- 
spiring story of a wonderful life ; here was a mighty hope of 
immortality; here were principles that made freemen out of 
slaves. 

Or, again, suppose you had asked a young Hollander or 
Huguenot, or one of John Knox’s friends, what his religion 
was. Do not imagine that he would have been ashamed to 
tell you about it. In fact, he was ready to die for it, The 
hope of the world, the liberation of men’s souls from priest- 
craft and tyranny, new ideals of civil government, were all 
involved with the triumph of the new religion. Such has 
always been men’s feeling about their religion in every period 
when the religious life has been warm, fresh, and strong. 

The truth is, the same law holds in religion that holds 
with every other human interest. All real interests tend to 
express themselves and carry enthusiasm. Does a boy be- 
long to a great and popular school? He likes to wear the 
badge of the school. Does a poor emigrant come over here 
from Poland or Bohemia? He wants to learn our language, 
and be known henceforth as an American. Does aman join 
a political party? That party must be in its decadence if its 
new member has no interest to talk about its political’ princi- 
ples. Is a man engaged in a great and successful business? 
He is not ashamed to tell you what he is doing. It is good 
for a man’s work to declare and explain it, as it is good for 
a voyager to show his charts or explain his course. He 
knows it better himself for telling it to others. 

Now religion is simply the chart of life. To declare one’s 
religion is to state what life as a whole means, what one 
purposes to do with it,— in short, by what stars one steers. 
If a man does not know this, he has no religion. If he 
knows it, nothing is so interesting as to tell it and hear 
about it. Ifaman has a real religion in this veritable sense, 
it always seems to him the noblest thing in the world. 

Look now where you will among the churches of America, 
and bring back word how [many people you find who seem 
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to be in earnest about their religion, satisfied with it, enthusi- 
astic in spreading it? There is a vast population amounting 
to millions who are members of no church. Where do you 
discover successful efforts on any efficient scale to win these 
millions to any religious faith? The annual statistics of the 
churches show that they hardly more than “ mark time.” 
So far as considerable gains in membership are recorded, 
these gains are among small and somewhat eccentric bodies, 
such as the Mormons and the Christian Scientists, indicat- 
ing, if anything, a popular restlessness about religion. Evi- 
dently, the profession of religion to-day is at rather a low ebb. 

Why is religion at a low ebb? The answer is that the 
prevailing forms of religion do not to-day represent an idea 
that appeals to men’s consciences, to their sense of chivalry, 
or to their actual interests in life. Men are not certain that 
the religion which they profess is the highest and most beau- 
tiful religion which the world has ever seen. They are, in- 
deed, often quite uncertain whether their religion is alto- 
gether respectable or intelligent. They are in fear as to 
whether it rests upon an honest and reasonable foundation. 
They mistrust whether there are not at least very doubtful 
elements in it. It does not offer a well-defined course over 
the sea of life. It does not enable men to say confidently to 
their children, ‘‘ Here is the way of religion: it will give you 
peace, safety, power, joy, and life, here, now, and forever!” 
What is the use of talking about any religion of which its be- 
lievers cannot say this with all their hearts? j 

I am not speaking by way of alarm. I believe that the 
moral and spiritual forces of the world are gathering them- 
selves for the incoming of a higher tidal wave of new life. 
Men are tired of conventional varieties of religion, because 
they are already longing for a more vital, more practical, and, 
at the same time, more ideal form of religion. Let me try to 
set forth the great, significant features of this incoming re- 
ligion, of which it may be confidently said: “ Here is the 
highest religion which the world has known. Behold a re- 
ligion which harmonizes with all the forces of civilization! 
Behold a religion which brings at one and the same time for 
the individual the secret of a glad and noble personality, and 
for society a fresh ethical and spiritual uplift.” 

The first splendid characteristic of our new kind of religion 
is its thought of God. While we still say the affectionate 
old words “ Our Father,” we do not merely add “ zz heaven,” 
but we say also Zeve. It is a living and present God whom 
we are thinking of. He is invisible only as the light is in- 
visible, without which we could not see. We cannot touch 
him, though without his power throbbing in us we could 
touch nothing. Wherever power is, we stand in awe of him. 
Wherever beauty is, we admire Him who is the infinite 
Author of beauty. Wherever order, law, or thought is, we 
find the infinite intelligence. Wherever goodness is, where- 
ever a deed of heroism is, or a word of love is spoken, we 
see and hear God. Whenever conscience speaks or a thrill 
of noble aspiration stirs in us, we feel his motion. We rise to 
a wonderful conception of the One in whom power, order, 
beauty, intelligence, and love combine and move together. . 
All these words are his names, but the highest name is Love. 

True, with our finite minds we often see only a single 
aspect of God. We see a little of his power, as sheer force 
without love, or we catch a part of his thought, without 
understanding the whole, or we see his beauty as it were in 
eclipse, or we see the shadows that his goodness casts. To 
see “as through a glass darkly” is the nature of child-life. 
But there is a range of human life and experience which the 
mature sons of God in every age have entered, wherein we 
have sight of the unity in which infinite good will uses all 
power on the beautiful lines of intelligence to work out the 
far-reaching ends of beneficence. Tremendous facts, pro- 
found experiences, glorious lives of heroes and teachers, the 
marvellous panorama of history, all urge on us the truth as 
a faith, and the faith as a truth, that our God is the infinite 
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and ever-present goodness,— Power, Mind, Life, and Love in 
One. 

Try this conception ; order life by it; live asin a divine uni- 
verse ; use its power, think its thoughts, keep its laws ; face, 
adore, and enjoy its beauty and wisdom; chief of all, work the 
works of beneficence ; behave as the children of Love,— and, 
behold! you have the key to unlock all the riddles of exis- 
tence: you have entered into manhood. All the reality, in all 
the religions that have ever been, is summed up in the thought 
of a divine universe where good will is the dominant and 
victorious force. This sublime idea brings to a focus all the 
converging lines of human thought. We shall see that it is the 
basis of the highest practical effort. It contains in true unity 
all that men ever found to reverence or love under the old 
idea of a Trinity. No element which was ever contained in 
the names of Father, Son, or Holy Spirit, is wanting in our 
thought of the living, ever-present, and fatherly God. Here 
is a God whom a mature man may worship, not only with 
his heart and soul, but also with his mind and strength. 
Yield all that you are or possess to the movement of the 
infinite goodness, and you are most completely a man in 
thought, feeling, and action. 

Our religion begins and ends in a mighty moral and spirit- 
ual relation by which the life of each man is taken up and 
bound over into a universal order, as every planet and every 
particle of star dust is related together into the wholeness 
of nature. It is the glory of man that he may know and be 
conscious of this relation. 

The second great characteristic of our religion we call, 
after an ancient word, Righteousness. This is more than 
legality. It means more than that a man keeps his promises 
and pays one hundred cents on a dollar. A man might do 
this merely in fear of the blame or the punishment of his 
fellows. Righteousness is involved in the fact that a man is 
the citizen or the child of an orderly and righteous universe. 
If the universe were indifferent, or if we had no idea whether 
it were good or bad, a man might not know that there were 
any laws in it to be obeyed beyond the rules — good, bad, or 
indifferent — which society enacts, If the universe were 
evil or a devil’s world, it might seem hopeless to try to do 
right. If the world were half good and half evil,—a debat- 
able ground between a God and a Satan,—a man might 
think that the time had not yet come when it would be safe 
to do right. But in a righteous universe there is one uni- 
versal law, safe in all times and imperative in all places. 
This law is to obey the dominant and all-victorious good 
will. To do as good will bids is to do justly, to speak 
truth, to keep one’s heart pure, to show mercy. We believe 
in a religion which is forever saying in our hearts, Show us 
what is right, and we will do it. All righteous human laws 
are only a transcript of this inner law. 

The next great feature of our religion is the good Spirit. 
Are we asked whether we believe in the Holy Spirit? We 
answer that there is nothing so vital as this fact. At the 
same time we mean what is wholly natural. There is a cer- 
tain attitude or temper which characterizes the noblest 
lives. It is more than justice or even righteousness. It is 
kindly, gentle, friendly, sympathetic, altogether humane. It 
is sometimes called the spirit of Christ, because that name 
describes an illustrious instance of it. It is hard to define, 
but we all know what this good spirit is. Now we believe in 
a religion of which this friendly spirit is the characteristic 
test and proof. Is the humane spirit wanting in a man’s 
life? It is no matter what else he may have, correct ideas, 
excellent theories, good habits, he has not yet got the relig- 
ion which we proclaim; in other words, he has not yet come 
to his growth as a man, a son of God. On the other hand, 
a man may fancy that he has no religion; yet, if he is full of 
this good spirit of humanity, if his life shines with real be- 
neficence and warms men’s souls, there is the real religion of 
the children of God, The good spirit, wherever you see it, 
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is the eternal or divine life. Where else does it come from? 
We believe in this with all our hearts. It is essential to true 
religion. 

Moreover, there is a great need everywhere to-day of a 
fine and high public spirit. We are trying the magnificent 
experiment of government “for the people and by the 
people.” How can this experiment be made to succeed? 
Never by a careless people, never by means of selfish lead- 
ers, never by any form of religion that excuses selfishness. 
We must have a sense of public duty in our people; we must 
have civic devotion and disinterestedness; we must have a 
religion that commits its followers to do whatever the welfare 
of the city, the State, or the nation, demands. If the issue 
ever arises, which will you choose,— your own personal ad- 
vantage or the welfare of the people, of humanity? This is 
the test question of our religion. Our religion proclaims 
that “we owe our lives to the service of our kindred, our 
neighbors, the State and mankind.” 

Again, our religion is marked by its gospel of hope. It is 
a religion of optimism. How could it be else, if this is 
God’s world? We are bound to believe in progress, that “‘ the 
best is yet to be,” that ‘‘all things work together for good” 
for the children of God. There could really be no sense, 
significance, or reality in any other kind of universe. But 
this is no “easy optimism.” It never lets us sit down con- 
tent with what is. This is, doubtless, a world in the process 
of growing. We are children, not full-grown men. We are 
optimists, then, not in the sense that ‘‘ whatever is, is right,” 
but rather as believers in the things that ought to be, in 
ideals; which we are set here to accomplish. We are opti- 
mists in that high sense in which every good parent, teacher, 
patriot, reformer, philanthropist, or prophet is an optimist, 
as believing not merely that life is here and now, but also 
that nobler life is in the future. We are believers in a world 
of magnificent possibilities, of which all actual things give 
promise. We are believers not only in the things that are 
seen and temporal, but also in the more mighty things, un- 
seen and eternal. We belong to them, they belong to us. 
This is to say that, in a very real and large way, we believe 
in the immortal life. ‘“ Now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

Once more, our religion unites us as brothers with all gen- 
uine men everywhere. They may separate into sects and 
denominations, they may shut us out from their communion. 
We never shut them away from us. We have no exclusive 
tenet upon which we insist. Our religion lies at the heart 
of every true man’s religion, even though he may not ac- 
knowledge it. For see what we do. Whereas once men 
urged upon one another the acceptance of some word or 
name or article, without which they denied that others could 
be saved; whereas often they added article to article and 
creed to creed, and required assent to be given to the whole 
list of thirty-nine propositions, more or less,— we do not even 
put an “and” between the simple thoughts of our faith. 
We only write “or.” We urge in no case any set form of 
definition. We have some word for every sincere seeker for 
truth or believer in goodness. We say to men, “Do you 
like our thought of a divine universe, and will you join us 
in trying to live as the citizens of such a universe?” Or 
‘Does the thought of the living God seem true, and do you 
purpose to live as in his presence?” 

Or we say, “Do you believe in righteousness? and will 
you seek with us to do righteous deeds and speak truthful 
words?”’ This one word unites all who believe it in our re- 
ligion. 

Or we say: “ Do you believe in the good spirit of friendli- 
ness? Do you believe in ‘ Christ,’ in the sense that you desire 
above all things to live in the temper and attitude befitting a 
son of God? Have you not found out that the good spirit is 
health and life? Do you not mean to keep this health and 
life?” i 
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Or we ask, “ Do you believe in honest politics, in just gov- 
ernment, in upholding the great and costly institutions of 
liberty and civilization? . Do you wish to be counted every 
time among those who speak or vote or act or throw their in- 
fluence in favor of every measure that promises the larger 
good of man?” 

So, likewise, we say: “ Do you believe in the future of our 
race, in human progress, in the growth of brotherhood and 
humanity? Do you purpose to bring to pass these better 
things, so as to leave the world richer when you are gone?” 
We hold that all these various words are so many forms of 
one word, too large to be packed away in any creed. We 
do not care for the form: we care for the reality. We 
care very much that men should grow in their manhood, 
that they should be sincere and noble, that they should 
behave as brothers. Every step upward in manhood is a 
step toward the life of sons of God. Every gain in the 
breadth of human relations is a movement toward the sight 
of universal relations. Begin as you please. Begin with the 
sense of a good God, and you must straightway live as be- 
comes a loving man. Begin as a friendly man, and you 
presently stand in the presence of a living God. Beginas the 
citizen of a divine universe, and you are bound to be a good 
citizen in New York or London. Begin as a patriot in your 
own State, and you cannot stop short of being a citizen of 
the world. All straight and upward roads lead at last to 
God. Choose any one of these straight roads, and you and 
we are now going the same way. Your church is our church. 
You have entered into real communion with our religion. 

It may have occurred to you that the religion of which we 
are speaking has not yet any name. What shall we call it? 
We cannot well give it any denominational name. It is too 
large for any sect. Indeed, the denominational names all 
mark the differences between men. ‘ Episcopal,” ‘‘ Congre- 
gational,” “‘ Presbyterian,’’ show merely so many varieties of 
organization. ‘“ Roman Catholic,” so far from telling us 
what all good men everywhere believe, tells us what the pope 
believes. “ Baptist” merely prescribes a particular method 
of the performance of a ceremony. ‘“ Unitarian” mostly 
means a protest or negation. Unitarians|do not believe, it is 
thought, in what the rest of Christendom recites in its creeds. 
So with other names. Theyserve toseparatemen. Worst of 
all, they fail to tell us anything of the character of the men 
who bear them. You tell usthata man isa Methodist or that 
he is a Universalist. This in no way answers the deeper 
question whether we shall find him quite honorable to do 
business with, or whether we can depend on his support in 
our effort for pure government in his city, or whether he will 
welcome an appeal to give his money for a charity or a 
school. He may be the meanest man in town. He may be 
grasping, selfish, and unscrupulous in business or politics; 
and he may still hold unblushing membership in his church, 

These facts go to show how far the old historic word 
“Christian” itself has been spoiled. You tell us nothing 
that we wish to know when you say that a man or a nation 
is Christian. Russia, Abyssinia, and Great Britain are all 
“Christian” nations. The name may apply to a drunken 
sailor in Manila and Yokohama, who, calling himself thus, 
feels superior to the native people, as they watch this strange 
representative of the religion of warships and of the biggest 
artillery. The name has served to condone slavery and all 
kinds of persecution. Yes, men full of “ wrath, anger, clamor, 
and evil speaking,” have thought themselves respectable 
Christians. Grant that the word has also a noble meaning. 
My point is that you have always to add some other name 
or word to make it sure that this very rare and genuine 
meaning is to be understood. Is it possible that the word 
can ever be converted to mean the kind of religion which our 
modern world is only just waking up to comprehend? Can 
it ever be made to mean that reality in thought, in ideal, in 
purpose, in character, in spirit, which is deeper than all 
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words? It came in the first century to describe what for 
that time was the genius of a new civilization. Can it once 
more to-day mean the genius of the civilization of the 
future? 

Moreover, we have seen that the religion, of which we have 
been speaking, being the actual religion of the bravest 
thinkers in our generation, is nothing, if not inclusive. It 
is incapable of making any creed tests. It does not ask a 
Jew, for instance, to turn his back on his Judaism. It does 
not rule out the devout men of India. It is the religion of 
grown men; but it does not ask any man to gainsay or 
unsay the religion of his mother and his childhood. Call it, 
if you like, a matured Christianity. It must therefore 
speak the language of men: it does not require men to go 
back and think the thoughts of children. It is thus at one 
with a matured Judaism. The question to-day is not, 
“ Where did a man’s religion first take its roots,— in Judea, 
Persia, or India?” The question is: “To what elevation 
has his religion risen? Has it come to the height of a 
supreme faith in the living God? Has it discovered a 
sense of universal relations? Has it taken on a social 
conscience and become a noble humanity? Has it begun 
to bear the good fruits of a divine manhood?” We do not 
ask, Does it believe in Christ? We insist, Does it do the 
deeds of a Christ? Does it not seem as if we needed a new 
name for this new urgency and emphasis? 

I am reminded that every great, new, vital movement has 
had to begin and go on for a while without any fitting name. 
The great liberty party in the United States, which finally 
put an end to slavery, did its bravest pioneer work long 
before the name came that bore it to victory. There were 
actual Protestants generations before the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Wycliff, John Huss, and others were at least as 
good, as brave and as necessary as Luther. Columbus put 
out on his venturesome quest, and found land before any one 
knew how great and fresh the discovery was. The new 
continent had still to wait long before its name was found. 
Jesus’ new movement likewise went at first without a name. 
Men called it “that way,’’ or the new “ way,” before, perhaps 
in derision, they named it ‘‘ Christian.” When was the new 
faith so vital as in those days in which its apostles, as yet 
unthanked and unpraised, a hopeless minority, were telling 
plain common people the simple story of a real and beautiful 
life, of a divine humanity, of a mighty hope? A name is 
good. Sooner or later every real thing must take its appro- 
priate name. But a reality or “ gospel” without a name is 
better than a name without a gospel. 

Did I say that our new religion has no name? I might 
rather have said that it has many names. As the religion of 
the living and present God, it is the loftiest theism, It thus 
sums up into itself the religion of all the thinkers. It is the 
religion of righteousness, of character, and of the noble life. 
It is therefore the religion of all true and honest men. It is 
the religion of the good spirit, or the spirit of Christ. This 
includes all that has made the essence of Christianity. 
This makes it the great humanitarian religion; that is, the 
religion of all friendly people. It is the religion of the opti- 
mists; that is, the men of hope, enterprise, and progress. It 
is thus the religion of the coming ages, the religion of civil- 
ization. It is the religion of the idealists, the poets, and the 
prophets, whose ideals steer the way of. all practical effort, in 
education, in business, in politics, in social reform, in every 
step toward human welfare. It is the universal religion, in 
that it relates all men together as citizens of a divine uni- 
verse. It is the religion that binds and unites, as distin- 
guished from all the religions that separate. In this sense it 
may be called Unitarian. It asks for volunteers, for loyal 
hearts, for chivalry, for devotion and the spirit of sacrifice. 
In this sense it is destined to be the greatest missionary re- 
ligion ; for it offers to men what every human soul needs,— 
namely, peace, joy, inspiration, and life. 


266 
At the End of the Day. 


There is no escape by the river, 

There is no flight left by the fen; 

We are compassed about by the shiver 
Of the night of their marching men. 
Give a cheer! 

For our hearts shall not give way. 
Here’s to a dark to-morrow 

And here’s to a brave to-day! 


The tale of their hosts is countless, 
And the tale of ours a score; 

But the palm is naught to the dauntless, 
And the cause is more and more. 

Give a cheer! 

We may die, but not give way. 

Here’s to a silent morrow 

And here’s to a stout to-day! 


God has said, ‘‘ Ye shall fail and perish; 
But the thrill ye have felt to-night 

I shall keep in my heart and cherish 
When the worlds have passed in night.” 
Give a cheer! 

For the soul shall not give way. 

Here’s to the greater to-morrow 

That is born of a great to-day! 


Now the shame on the craven truckler 
And the puling things that mope! 
We've a rapture for our buckler 
That outwears the wings of hope. 
Give a cheer! 
For our joy shall not give way. 
Here’s in the teeth of to-morrow 
To the glory of to-day. 
— More Songs from Vagabondia. 


“Stop, Look, and Listen.” 


These words, which one sees at every rail- 
road crossing in some parts of the Southland, 
struck us as addressed to us personally, as 
Arline and I were wandering about Alabama 
last week. Our ostensible object in the long 
journey was to attend the Farmers’ Confer- 
ence, organized some years ago by Booker T. 
Washington, and held annually at Tuskegee. 
It used to be a marvellous meeting for North- 
erners to attend, when the farmers and their 
wives, who had ridden or driven ’cross coun- 
try for twenty miles, were huddled together 
in the big upper room to tell their experi- 
ences. But, as year by year the newspapers 
have reported these gatherings, they are not 
so novel. Last year and this they were held 
in the large, handsome chapel; and, though 
it was feared that so much beauty about them 
might be awesome to the unlettered folk, and 
curb their speech, it seems to have no such 
effect. The only trouble is that the audito- 
rium is so large that their voices were lost in 
space, and only those in the vicinity of each 
speaker could distinguish all they said. 

If the ghosts of the old masters, who for- 
bade more than three negroes to be seen talk- 
ing together, without the presence of the 
master or some white man, could have been 
present, they might have been surprised at 
this gathering of hundreds; but what would 
have surprised them most would have been 
to lean how many of these ex-slaves and 
children of slaves are now land-owners, pay- 
ing taxes and striving to make men of them- 
selves. And even more striking than that 
would have been the fact, though it may be 
true that ‘‘listeners hear no good of them- 
selves,’’ these white ghosts would have heard 
no evil. The past seems dead and gone; and 
these colored folk, if they spoke of the white 
people at all, did it in an entirely friendly 
—indeed, in a cordial—way, if they had been 
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kindly treated by their white-skinned neigh- 
bors. If they had not, they held their peace. 

The speakers were encouraged in their 
efforts by simple words from Mr. Washing- 
ton. He urged them to stand shoulder to 
shoulder, and to help each other. How well 
he understands his race the following extracts 
from his opening address will show :— 

‘*What are you going to take home with 
you in the way of inspiration? We are a 
great people for ‘getting happy.’ We like 
to encourage each other by songs and groans 
and different kinds of expression; but the 
better way is to take the inspiration home 
with us, and put it into practice. 

‘‘You are getting homes for yourselves, 
but it is not enough to get a home: it is im- 
portant to keep and improve it, and have it 
in good repair. We are a great people for 
believing in the command, ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow.’ No people appreciate that 
command as we do. But that does not mean 
that we must not lay by anything. We are 
terribly afraid of that part of the Bible which 
says something about its being impossible 
for a rich man to get into heaven. But I 
never saw a colored man in danger of going 
to hell on account of his riches. That verse 
simply means that we must not worship 
money and wealth. It does not mean that 
we are not to put money into the bank.’’ 

Then he gave them good advice about in- 
creasing the school term, keeping school- 
houses in good order, staying away from 
courts, planting a variety of crops, and other 
things. Speeches and reports from many 
farmers followed, showing a decided im- 
provement in their condition over five years 
ago. Cotton has sold better this year, and 
many are out of debt. There is less mortgag- 
ing} of crops and lands and a greater propor- 
tion of those who have bought land. 

There was a good deal of criticism of cer- 
tain idle colored women who hang about the 
court-houses in some of the towns, and one 
of the brethren was a little hard on them. 
He thought there was real ‘‘wrongness in 
them, and that every bad woman ought to 
tote her own burden, and not bring disrespect 
on the colored people by her wrongness.’’ 
He thought there were bad children, too, and 
accounted for it by saying that ‘‘de debble 
kin tell a chil’ to do wrong, as well’s he kin 
a man.’’ 

One man who has acquired some property 
showed, in what the Germans would call a 
pair of words, the effect it had had on the 
community. ‘‘As soon as the white folks 
found I had money in the bank, they quit 
callin’ me ‘Bob.’’? He was introduced to 
the audience as ‘‘Mr.’’ 

A second day was spent in a conference for 
the ‘‘workers,’’—teachers, business men, 
tradesmen, and “artisans,—who are working 
to improve the condition of the colored race. 
This was a most interesting meeting. — 

Then we sped on to Calhoun, where the 
white frame houses of the school, with their 
simple garniture of green, were most attrac- 
tive. Here there has been great progress; 
and it is all so wholesome and natural and 
so tinged with New England neatness and 
purity that it was like an oasis in the desert. 
The spirit of the noble woman who sacrificed 
her life=to the work breathes in her friend 
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and successor, Miss Thorn, and seemed to 
fill the place. Mr. Dillingham drove us 
about the great plantation, where the people 
are buying fifty-acre farms, clearing the land, 
and putting in crops. We visited various 
old ‘‘aunties,’’ who showered blessings on 
the school and all connected with it. The 
gentle, courteous ways of Mr. Dillingham 
with these old colored women were not wasted 
on these simple-hearted creatures. Every- 
thing was interesting to hear ‘and see; but, 
oh, the awful isolation of it! How can 
people who have money and a spark of hu- 
manity in their breasts hesitate about giving 
of their worldly possessions, when they see 
such people pouring out their lonely lives in 
this gross darkness? Like Tuskegee and 
Hampton, this school should be endowed be- 
yond the possibility of want. 

Admirable work is going on in every de- 
partment, every year developing wider and 
better plans, common sense and earnestness 
marking each endeavor. Above all, the 
religious tone was attractive, serious, cheer- 
ful, rational. If Unitarians wish to invest 
money where their own faith is taught in its 
purity and simplicity, let it come here. 

IsABEL C. BARROWS. 


Harvard College in 1820. 


Harvard College, at the time of which 1 
am writing, was very different from the noble 
university which at present bears the old 
name. Some students entered at twelve years 
of age, though fifteen was nearer the average 
of those whose parents were well off. We 
were treated as boys, and not without reason. 
The law declared that we must not go to 
Boston without permission, or pass a night 
away from Cambridge without a special li- 
cense from the authorities. Moreover, in the 
early part of 1819 the president, in behalf of 
the corporation, promulgated a statute to the 
effect that a fine of $10 would be exacted from 
every student who was caught at the theatre; 
while $5 must be paid by every one who at- 
tended a party in Boston. But it is probable 
that the corporation made no attempt to carry 
out the system of espionage which their sav- 
age edict seemed to necessitate. We cer- 
tainly used to go to the theatre and to parties 
with some freedom, and seldom got into diffi- 
culty from doing so. 

But there were natural impediments to leav- 
ing Cambridge, which would have astonished 
the pampered young gentlemen who are com- 
plaining that a horse-car every three minutes 
does not give them their full rights in this 
particular. We knew but a morning and an 
evening stage. At nine and at two o’clock, 
Morse, the stage-driver, drew up in the col- 
lege yard, and performed upon a tin hom to 
notify us of his arrival. He was a great hero 
among the students, for coachmen have some 
mysterious charm about them which wins 
the regard of young gentlemen in their teens. 
Those who went to Boston in the evening 
were generally forced to walk. It was pos- 
sible, to be sure, to hire a chaise of Jemmy 
Reed (who held the same place that Hobson 
did in the Cambridge of Milton). Yet his 
horses were expensive animals, and he was 
very particular in satisfying himself of the 
undoubted credit of those to whom he let them. 


‘most vested 
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It was probably well for us that we were 
so often compelled to resort to the primitive 
means of locomotion; for the necessity of 
regular exercise for students was unrecognized 
at the time, and such as we obtained was 
taken very irregularly and with some end in 
view. There was a favorite summer walk to 
Sweet Auburn, which was then as nature 
made it; and, when the skies were perfectly 
favorable, we consented to avail ourselves of 
its attractions. This beautiful piece of coun- 
try was afterward christened Mount Aubum, 
and became the first garden cemetery in the 
country. . ee 

There was no doubt whatever about the col- 
lege fire department. From an outside point 
of view it was an unmitigated nuisance,—a 
circumstance which did not render it less 
dear to the hearts of the students. Like 
interests, the college engine 
struck its roots into the good old times of 
our ancestors, and was very difficult to abol- 
ish. The corporation had long owned a little 
tub of a machine, which would be thought 
scarcely fit to water a flower-bed at the present 
day; and the undergraduates had always en- 
joyed the privilege of tearing off with this 
instrument whenever there was an alarm of 
fire. The captain of the engine was ap- 
pointed by the president of thecollege; but, 
as all the minor offices were filled by the suf- 
frages of the students, the organization was 
democratic enough to be interesting. No 
sooner did the fire-bell ring than we got into 
all sorts of horrible and grotesque garments. 
Hats in the last stages of dilapidation and 
strange, ancestral coats were carefully kept 
for these occasions. I cannot remember that 
we ever rendered the slightest assistance in 
extinguishing a fire. Indeed, there ‘were so 
many good reasons for stopping on the way 
that we commonly arrived after it was out. 
And then, if we were tired, we had an im- 
pudent way of leaving the tub on the ground, 
well knowing that the government would send 
for their property the next day. ; 

On our return, we repaired to the engine- 
house, and were there regaled upon ‘‘black 
strap,’’ a composition of which the secret, as 
I fervently hope, now reposes with the lost 
arts. Its principal ingredients were rum and 
molasses, though it is probable that there 
were other simples combined with these con- 
spicuous factors. Of all the detestable Amer- 
ican drinks upon which the inventive genius 
of our countrymen has exercised itself, this 
black strap was surely the most outrageous. 
It finally broke up the engine company, and 
this was perhaps the only good thing that 
ever came of it, for matters at last reached 
a crisis: the government came to their senses, 


-sold the engine, and broke up the association. 


The present students of Harvard have more 
civilized modes of recreation. I hear of art 
clubs and of societies that take pleasure in 
essays upon political economy and scientific 
research. I find, too, that some things are 
allowed which would have been thought 
scandalous by the wise men of the past. 
What would our college authorities have said 
about permitting students to give theatrical 
exhibitions in a public hall? What deduc- 
tions of degeneracy would they not have 
drawn, had they been told that such a stigma 
as this would ever be attached to their cher- 
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ished institution? Well, every age is apt to 
arrange its virtues on a scale of its own, and 
to be becomingly shocked when they get jog- 
gled out of place. The students of to-day 
have, undoubtedly, pleasures which a moral 
philosopher would pronounce superior to the 
tude sports of their grandfathers. But, for 
rough, tumultuous fun, for a glorious aban- 
donment ¢z masse of the irksome restraints of 
social life, they are (fortunately, of course) 
more than sixty years too late. They know 
not what it was to run to a fire with the old 
Harvard tub.—/osiah Quincy, Class of 1821. 


Literature. 


A Dividend to Labor.* 


Understanding by Unitarianism ‘‘a move- 
ment of thought in sympathy with science 
and a movement of ethics in sympathy with 
reform,’’ this is one of the best Unitarian 
books we have seen for a long time. It is 
in a line with Mr. Gilman’s previous eco- 
nomic studies, which have commended them- 
selves widely to careful students of the in- 
dustrial problem,—more exactly in line with 
his Profit-sharing than with his Socialism and 
the American Spirit. It cannot be objected 
that here is the work of a closet student, and 
that what we want is the witness of practical 
industrialists; for we have here, at every 
step, the testimony of the practical industri- 
alist built into the foundations of the argu- 
ment. It has latterly been objected to the 
traditional theory of the syllogism—that the 
conclusion is contained in the premises— 
that ‘‘You get no forrarder,’’ as the farm- 
hand complained of the cider made of pear- 
juice; but, so long as the conclusion is con- 
tained in premises, we are certainly on safe 
ground, and that it is so with Mr. Gilman’s 
reasoning no one can read his book and 
doubt. He does not even hope for better 
things than are warranted by the things which 
have already been accomplished. Here is no 
‘‘ladder let down,’’ the lower end dangling 
out of reach, but something built up from the 
solid earth, if not reaching to the very top of 
the ideal industrial society, taking us a good 
piece up, giving us a good start on the right 
road. 

After a section of three chapters on ‘*The 
Modern Employer,’’ the last devoted to 
Robert Owen, we have a second devoted to 
*€An Indirect Dividend to Labor,’’ as this 
principle has been illustrated by ‘‘welfare 
institutions’’ in Germany, ‘‘patronal institu- 
tions’? in France, similar in Holland and 
Belgium, and approximate movements in 
England and America. The first here under 
consideration is midway between the prevail- 
ing system and profit-sharing. Mr. Gilman 
has supplemented the published accounts of 
the various experiments with careful personal 
observation and interrogation; and, without 
disguising any of the failures, he finds some 
admirable successes, and concludes that the 
way is open to many more of the same kind. 
In a third section, ‘‘A Direct Dividend to 
Labor,’’ he gives five cases of profit-sharing 

*A Divipenp To Lasor. A Study of Empioyers’ Wel- 


fare Institutions. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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not included in his volume on that subject; 
and, in a separate chapter, ‘‘Profit-sharing 
To-day,’’ a rather discouraging mortality 
among ‘‘infant industries’? of this kind in 
America does not convince Mr. Gilman that 
the system is radically defective. But it 
cannot dispense with brains, nor with pa- 
tience. Emerson’s persuasion that ‘‘good 
will makes intelligence’’ does not seem to be 
entirely justified by some of these examples. 
Those who would have the slate wiped 
clean of our present industrial system, and 
another entirely different substituted for it, 
will find little pleasure in Mr. Gilman’s 
book; but those who understand that ‘‘the 
mills of God grind slowly,’’ and that we 
cannot do better than ‘‘fetch our eyes up to 
his style,’’ will thank him for some real 
light on problems of very great importance. 


LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.—Strong, practical, suggestive, 
and wholesome sermons are to be found in 
this volume of Dr. Maclaren’s. Indeed, al- 
though we have not read every one of the 
forty-and-nine, it seems safe to say they all 
furnish enlightenment for the mind and en- 
couragement to the spirit. The list of titles 
indicates at once the likelihood that the ser- 
mons themselves will prove. quickening, — 
‘‘Buying up the Opportunity,’’ ‘‘Waves of 
Time,’’ ‘‘Taking is giving,’’ ‘‘Unpossessed 
Possessions.’’ We have said the sermons are 
wholesome and practical. This is not saying 
that they set forth the new theology or lift 
the intellect to any conception of the changed 
conceptions of God, Christ, and human life, 
which make so marked an atmosphere in the 
sermons of Unitarians; but these of Dr. 
Maclaren’s have much that is modern in their 
tone, and are rich in the spirit which belongs 
both to the old as to the new. 


THE MIRACLES OF Missions. By Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $1.—The third series of Dr. Pierson’s 
Miracles of Missions continues his endeavor 
to satisfy ‘‘the growing sense of yearning for 
proofs and longing for the supernatural’? by 
accounts of providential interpositions and 
answers to prayer. While he admits that 
miracles seem to have ceased where they are 
no longer needed, he finds in mission fields a 
peculiar necessity for divine sanction thus 
expressed. The first ‘‘miracle’’ which he 
describes is the finding of a large flat-boat by 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain just as it was sorely 
needed as an escape from danger. This is 
given, with other instances, as ‘‘strong proofs 
of the truth and power of Christianity.’’ It 
is interesting to note that chapters about 
Ramabai’s work among the Hindu women 
and Booker T. Washington’s efforts at Tus- 
kegee are included. 


Miscellaneous. 


A pretty Easter leaflet, especially adapted 
to children, comes from the Atkins Printing 
Company of New Britain, Conn. It is called 
The Educated Cats, and includes half a dozen 
short stories, which the writer, Mildred Nor- 
man, assures us are all true. The original 
illustrations are particularly pretty, and the 
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seven cats who appear in various attitudes 
are fascinating little creatures. The pam- 
phlets are sold for 30 cents apiece, $1.70 half 
a dozen, or $3.30 for a dozen. 


In The Family of the Sun, one of the ‘‘Ap- 
pleton Home Reading Series,’’ Edward S. 
Holden deals descriptively with the planets, 
and shows the main deductions that can be 
drawn from their appearances in the tele- 
scope. It is practically a continuation of 
Earth and Sky, a former volume in the same 
series. It presents the idea of space more 
fully, and considers the relation of our solar 
system to distant systems. The intention is 
to encourage the child, above all, to observe 
phenowena for himself, and to suggest simple 
lines of inquiry. There is no such successful 
way of arousing interest in the nightly won- 
ders of the heavens as to give a child the 
simple facts, and let him begin to think for 
himself. The book is published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


The Magazines. 


The March issue of the Jxternational 
Monthly (the Macmillan Company) will con- 
tain an article by W. W. Ireland, on ‘‘De- 
generation: A Study in Anthropology.’’ 
Prof. Patrick Geddes writes on ‘‘John Ruskin 
as Economist.’’ Prof. W. P. Trent writes on 
‘*Some Recent Balzac Literature.’’ There 
will also be an article on ‘‘ Henry Irving,’’ 


by Clement Scott, and one on ‘*The Southern | 


Question, ’’ by E. P. Clark. 


The new volume of Poet-Lore (for its 
twelfth year) opens with ‘‘The Story about 
Gunnel’’ and ‘‘Without Words, ’’—fascinat- 
ing short stories, representative of the genius 
of two of the young writers of to-day, Pelle 
Molin and Karl Tavastjerna, who are working 
wonders in the literature of Sweden and Fin- 
land. Original American verse and a reprint 
from the rare manuscript of a fairy-tale writ- 
ten by Charlotte Bronté in her youth appear, 
also, in the poetry and fiction section of this 
number. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard University, 
is the author of a thoughtful article entitled 
‘*The Transplantation of a Race,’’ which 
will appear in Appleton’s Science Monthly for 
March. It is a discussion of the forces which 
led to the introduction of the negro into 
America and the conditions attending his 
acclimatization. Prof. Shaler, who grew up 
in the South, throws quite a new light on 
some of the pressing aspects of the race ques- 
tion, and his articles are sure to prove ex- 
tremely valuable in the North, by giving 
their readers a just view of the real problems 
which the South has got to meet in its 
struggle with the negro question. 


The current number of the Aflantic Maga- 
zine opens with a paper on ‘‘The Growth of 
our Foreign Policy,’’ by Hon. Richard 
Olney, which takes the position that we can 
no longer evade our international responsibil- 
ities and duties, specifying these with his 
usual frankness. William C. Dreher reviews 
the political, social, and economic changes 
in Germany in 1891. George McLean Har- 
per discusses ‘‘The Place of French Litera- 
ture,’’ finding in it something universally 
pervasive and applicable. An important ar- 
ticle is that by Dean L. B. R. Briggs of Har- 
vard College, on ‘‘The Transition from 
School to College.’’ No one is better fitted 
than Dean Briggs to discuss this topic; and 
his suggestions as to how boys may be better 
prepared morally for college, and _ better 
guided after entrance, will be read with in- 
terest by all who are concerned with this sub- 
ject. Mrs. Sedgwick’s ‘‘A Girl of Sixteen 
at Brook Farm’’ gives a charming view of that 
episode. The entertaining serials by W. J. 
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Stillman and Zitkala Sa are continued. ‘‘To 
Have and to Hold’’ comes to its happy con- 
clusion, and other features of the magazine 
are attractive. 


In the March Century, Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son, who is proving himself one of the most 
attractive writers to our periodicals, begins the 
study of ‘‘The National ‘Zoo’ at Washing- 
ton,’’ in which he shows that wild animals 
do not lose their interest when they exchange 
their natural freedom for captivity. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell begins an important serial “entitled 
‘Dr. North and his Friends.’’ Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich contributes a study of ‘‘ Robert 
Herrick.’’ Richard Whiteing’s Paris article 
for this month presents the life of the labor- 
ing elasses under the title ‘‘Paris of the 
Faubourgs,’’ illustrated by Castaigne. Fred- 
erick A. Cook continues his account of the 
Belgica Antarctic Expedition, and writes of 
“‘the giant Indians of Tierra del Fuego, ’’— 
a race of remote and hardy aborigines now in 
process of extinction. The ‘‘Talks with Na- 
poleon’’ are continued. H. Phelps Whit- 
marsh describes ‘‘A Midwinter Tramp,’’ in 
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hot. weather, from Santiago to Havana; and 
Alexander Hume Ford writes of a matter of 
great timely interest, ‘‘The Warfare of Rail- 
ways in Asia.’’ The fiction is furnished by 
H. B. Fuller, Catharine Young Glen, and 
Eva Wilder Brodhead; and there is poetry by 
Burroughs, Stoddard, Cheney, Arlo Bates, 
and others. 


‘*There is no more interesting phase of 
psychology than that of the development of 
a low-grade, feeble-minded child into an in- 
telligent, self-guiding person, with due regard 
for the rights of others,’’ says Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, in the Vew England Magazine 
for March. Her admirable article, entitled 
“The Education of the Feeble-minded,’’ 
treats of the excellent work being done in ~ 
this direction by Dr. Fernald at the State in- 
stitution in Waltham, Mass. Mrs. Jane 
Marsh Parker has come upon a perfect treas- 
ure of material concerning the French Revo- 
lution and a plot whereby the French royal 
family was to find refuge in the United 
States. Her paper is entitled ‘‘The Marie 
Antoinette Houses in the United States,’’ 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


POOR PEOPLE 


A Novel. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


A striking story of Chicago, dealing with tenement life, its experi- 
ences, its labor, its hardships, its follies, as well as its heroisms and 


fidelities, its outlook on life, and its romance. 


Mr. Friedman’s story 


shows the conscientious care with which he has observed life in this 
social level, by no means the lowest, also his kindly sympathy. 


THE PRELUDE AND THE PLAY 


A Novel. 


By RUFUS MANN. 


12mo, $1.50 


The scene of the first part of this story is laid in a large university 


town. 


the captain of a victorious eleven. 


The heroine, a college girl of talent and distinction, marries 


They go West to live, and are 


gradually estranged by the pressure of business and temporary lack 


of tactful sympathy. 
they are reunited. 


All this is very well told, also the way in which 


A DANVIS PIONEER 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of «Danvis Folks,”’ 


etc. 16mo, $1.25 


This story deals with the settling of Vermont, the sh ie between 


the Green Mountain Boys and the “ Yorkers,” and the 
The “pioneer ” is Josiah Hill, who later figures as 


the Revolution. 
“ Granther Hill.” 


eginning of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


By MOORFIELD STOREY. 
16mo, with very full Index, $1.25 


Series. 


In American Statesmen 


Mr. Storey portrays Mr. Sumner’s great career as a champion of 
Freedom in the United States Senate, and his high services as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations for many years. 
His work is a fitting tribute to one of the shining figures among the 


statesmen of the United States. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 


_—— 
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and contains among its illustrations portraits 
and views of New England houses associated 
with the name of the unfortunate queen. 
**The Package of Old Love-letters,’’ copied 
and edited by Miss C. Alice Baker, are from 
the famous Prince collection, comprising sev- 
eral amatory epistles written at the period of 
Philip’s War by Rev. Richard Bourne, of 
Sandwich, to a certain widow of Marshfield, 
whom he afterward married. There is a 
bright little story. entitled ‘‘The Bomb of an 
Anarchist,’’ by Alice Ames Winter; while 
several of the poems are particularly note- 
worthy as being applicable to days rife with 
wars and rumors of wars. 


Literary Notes. 


Richard Carvel is being translated into Ger- 
man for immediate publication in Berlin. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for early pub- 
lication Albert Stickney’s monograph on the 
Boer war, Zhe Transvaal Outlook. The work 
will contain five maps. 


Many of the most striking episodes of Mr. 
John Uri Lloyd’s story, ‘‘Stringtown on the 
Pike,’’ now running serially in the Bookman, 
are being played out amid the curious com- 
plications which prevail in Kentucky at the 
present time. 


Another of the world’s great masterpieces 


will be added to ‘‘The Riverside Literature 


Series’? by the immediate publication by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of (No. 
140) Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. This book, 
which represents the culmination of the au- 
thor’s genius, will be issued complete, with 
an introduction especially written for this 
edition, and illustrated with seventy-four 
pictures by Du Maurier and others. Quin- 
tuple number. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 


The notable allegory of immortality, Zhe 
House on the Shore, by Frances Power Cobbe, 
has just been made into a special Easter 
booklet by the James H. West Company, 
Boston (price 15 cents; eight copies for $1). 
Two or three mottoes, in verse, are prefixed, 
from Whitman and Wordsworth, one of them 
the lines beginning, — 


**Joy, shipmate, joy!’’ 
and another. — 


‘Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, ’’ 


adding to the value of the little work. 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Love of Parson Lord, and Other Stories. Illustrated. 
By Mary E. Wilkins. $r.2 ; 
The First American: His Homes and his Households. 
Illustrated. By Leila Herbert. $2.00. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
eee ee of Religion. By Edwin Diller Starbuck, 


$1.50. 
Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. : 

On the Trail March. Concerted music for mandolin, 
Wat banjo, and piano. By A. H, Plante. 

azurka. In c sharp minor. For the piano, By Anton 

Strelezki. , é 
Bid Me to Love. Song for high or low voice. By 

D’ Auvergne Barnard. © " 
Love’s Whispers. Song for high voice. By W. Berwald. 
Chant sans Paroles. For the piano. By P. Tschaikow- 


sky. 

Loye’s Solace. Song for medium or low voice. By M.B. 
lis. 

nol eee In D-flat. For the piano. By Anton Stre- 


ezki. 
Valse. For the piano. By W. Berwald. ¢ 3 
Just One Little Look of Love. Song for medium voice. 
By R. M. Stults. 
Ps le Message. For the piano. By W. Berwald. 
ow Sweet the Name of Jesus sounds! Sacred duet for 
alto and tenor. By P, A. Schnecker. 3 i 
The Angel’s apoarn Sacred Song. For medium voice, 
eee Smith. 
ie, in F. ‘ 
nse Caprice, in A. For the piano. ig bin Grieg. 
he Enchantress. Song for low voice, By J, L, Hatton, 


For the piano. By Serge Youferoff. 
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HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D. 


Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By his son Arthur 

Milman, M.A., LL.D. 

8vo, 352 pages, with portraits, $5.00. 

“The book makes an enpecial appeal to American read- 
ers, owing to the Dean’s hospitality to visitors from this 
side of the Atlantic. Everett, Ticknor, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Motley, are but a few among the names of Americans 
who sought Milman’s acquaintance, and some of whom 
established with him relations of cordial friendship.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


Twelve Notable Good Women 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
With 12 portraits. 

12mo, 380 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Queen Victoria. Florence Nightingale. 
Princess of Wales. Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
Duchess of Teck. Elizabeth Fry. 
Princess Alice. Agnes Weston. 
Sister Dora. Grace Darling. 
Lady Henry Somerset. Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Beatrice D’Este, 


Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497. 


A STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
Illustrated with 4 Photogravures. . 8vo, $6.00. 


“The history-loving world needs more of just this sort 
of biography writing.” 

“It is putting the matter tritely, but justly, to say that 
comparatively few novels have the charm which is borne 
by this chronicle of Beatrice D’Este.”—Boston A dvertiser. 


Letters of Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of Baliol College, Oxford. 


8yo, 262 pages, with portrait, $5.00. Uniform with the 
“Life and Letters.” 2 volumes, $10.00. 


Reflected Lights 
From ‘‘The Face of the Deep.’’ 


By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Selected and arranged by W. M. L. JAY. 
16mo, 260 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 

“A lovely little devotional volume, full of a delicate and 
rich aroma,—one that will perfume the day of its user with 
high and holy thought in sweet and musical expression.”’— 
Literary World. 


The More Abundant Life. 


Readings for each day in Lent, selected from un- 
published manuscripts of the 
Rr. Rey. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 
“Tt is not only a book for the Lenten season, but for all 
seasons.’—Zhe Outlook. 


Point and Pillow Lace. 


Quarto, 218 pages, gilt top, $3.00, 


“A book for which the lover of beautiful laces has been 
waiting. The illustrations are clear, revealing to the 
learner in this inexhaustible field of knowledge the differ- 
ences in laces, old and new.”’—Oxtlook. 


A History of the Pianoforte and 


Pianoforte Players. 


Translated and revised from the German of Oscar Bie b 
E. E. KELLETT and E. W. NAYLOR... Wi 
numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac-similes. 
Large 8vo, 348 pages, cloth, gilt top. $6.00. 


Richard Wagner’s Life. 
By CHARLES A. LIDGEY. 
12mo, 284 pages, with Illustrations and Portraits, $1.25. 


“Mr. Lidgey has given a terse, clear, and delightful 
series of sketches of this remarkable man.”— cago 


Inter-Ocean. 
Beethoven. 


By F. J. CROWEST. 
a2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“This finely printed and appropriately illustrated book 
promises well for the ‘Master Musicians’ series, of which 
it is the initial volume. It is a compact biography as well 
as a judicious interpretation of the great composer, and 
contains a mass of carefully collected and arranged infor- 
mation, such as, for instance, a complete catalogue of 
Beethoven’s works.””—Ox#look. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & GO,, |The Spirit of God. 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Pownr Cozsr. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. By Wi141am C. Gan- 


NETT. 

Inhabiting Eternity. By Frepericx L. 
Hosmer. 

Easter Songs. By Cuartorrs C. Exror. 


Sg@=The above four booklets, white or tinted 
covers, each 15 cents (eight to one address 
for one dollar). 


The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By Henry 
D. Srevens. Single copy, 6 cents (ten 
copies, 50 cents). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 
Athanasia, By CHARLES G, AMES, 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
In Godhead Found. By JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIorT. 


In color; size 3x4 inches. Price, less than 
one dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen, one kind 
or assorted, 20 cents (six dozen for one dollar). 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 
By Henry D. Stevens. Part I., Pictures 
and Incidents (eight chapters); Part II., 
Sadness and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, 
neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 
full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 


The story of the spiritual ministry of a boy,—a 
book of happy childhood, a book of the immortal 

ope. 

siden acd and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It isa volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.’’— The Advance (Chicago), 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, sv’ ee Boston, Mass. 


EASTER BOOKLET 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


(Three Sermons) 


From Faith to Faith, 
Reasons for believing in a Future Life. 
Souls already risen with Christ. 


Price 15 Cents 
25 BEACON STREET - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 

2. 4 Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 


BOSTON 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, -_ « = Boston. 


By PRotTaP 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 233 pages. Cloth 


$1.50. 
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Che Dome. 
High and Low. 


A boot and a shoe and a slipper 
Lived once in the cobbler’s row: 

But the boot and the shoe 

Would have nothing to do 
With the slipper because she was low. 


But the king and the queen and their daughter 
On the cobbler chanced to call; 
And, as neither the boot 
Nor the shoe would suit, 
The slipper went off to the ball. 
— Father Tabb. 


For the Christian Register. 


Helga, the Fair. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK, 


it: 


A few days later, as Anda neared the spot 
where she was ever seeking her blossom, she 
came upon a cleft rock, unnoticed before; 
and, to her amaze, she saw between the 
jagged edges a small hand upturned. 

Then she understood. Little Helga had 
found her crevice! 

Noiselessly dropping on her knees, Anda 
listened. 

*¢All-wise!’’—the soft voice was choked 
with sobs,—‘‘I am so hungry! There was 
naught to cook, nor could I find anything 
with my bow and arrow. And—Grettir beat 
me! Ah, All wise! he never did so before; 
but he, too, is hungry. He says I grow too 
strong and big for him to longer feed.’’ 

‘*He says,’’—the voice sank lower, —‘‘he 
says he wishes he had left me to die on 
the rocks when I was a babe. I am no kith 
-or kin of his! I have no one, then, All- 
wise. Be thou kind to me!’’ 

Anda grew dizzy. The cold seemed to 
chill her heart. 

She tore a silver button from her vest, and 
put it in the icy hand. 

And, as the small, stiff fingers clutched it, 
she noticed, with the keen eyes of love and 
mother-memory, a tiny brown mole on the 
thin wrist. 

Oh! She had kissed that tiny mark in the 
old days, when her baby lay upon her aching 
breast! 

But, before she could stagger to her feet, 
the joyous child was gone; and she was left 
standing alone, the sobs of joy and new sor- 
row mingling on her lips. 

Then, stooping and blindly gazing through 
her tears, she saw her blessed blossom! MHid- 
den by the overhanging rock from all eyes but 
hers, there it grew,—the flower of promise. 

All-wise had not forgotten! 

When next they met upon the hillside, 
Helga and Anda had wonderful secrets to tell 
each other. , ° 

‘‘T found my blossom,’’ Anda whispered ; 
‘and my heart grows glad. ’’ 

‘*T found the crevice!’’? Helga’s eyes 
shone. ‘‘And I told the truth. They knew, 
—the dear trolls; and they gave me a silver 
button! Ah, but it was beautiful! I traded 
it for meat and fish. Grettir was glad, for 
he was hungry. He will beat me no more, 
he says.’’ ; 

Anda reached out to take the child to her 


‘for no other. 
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heart; and, as she did so, Helga’s quick eye 
fell upon the vest beneath. 

A silver button riveted her attention, and 
stopped the smile upon her lip. 

‘«? Twas like those!’’ she gasped. 
mine, ’twas like your buttons !’’ 

Then a silence fell upon them both. 
was a wonderful mystery ! 

From that day Anda had a strange fascina- 
tion for little wonder-loving Helga. Not 
alone at the hill of the fair city did she go 
to see the woman of the magic buttons; but 
she ran to Gunnar’s home, and from a little 
distance watched all that went on within. 

Of him she had an unaccountable fear. 
She would hide if she knew that he was 
about; but, once he strode away, she eagerly 
drew near to watch Anda and the little boy. 

He was but a frail, wee child. The strong 
girl looked upon him first in pity, then in 
protecting love. From the first he loved her, 
and held out his puny hands in delight at her 
merry tricks. She taught him to smile, then 
to chatter. Finally, by gentle coaxing and 
praise, she got him on to his weak legs, and 
step by step made him walk. 

Anda’s delight over the little girl and her 
joy at the progress the baby made under the 
foster-sister’s care were touching to see, She 
fed the hungry girl, saving from her own 
meals the choicest bits. Her hungry heart 
took the strong, beautiful child into its most 
sacred places, and her motherly face glowed 
with satisfaction. 

She did not tell Gunnar of all this. She, 
too, feared him: she hardly knew why. But, 
as she grew to love Ilelga better, she saw in 
the child’s lovely face a reflected image of 
‘Gunnar’s handsome features. Would he, too, 
notice, and find out what her mother-heart 
knew? 

One day he came unexpectedly upon the 
little group. 

Anda was laughing with pleasure at Helga, 
as she danced before the baby-boy; and he 
tried to mimic her prattling, shouting with 
laughter meanwhile. The sight did not please 
Gunnar. /Ye had tried to rouse his idolized 
boy to intelligence and strength, and had 
failed. 

‘Who is this elfin girl??? he cried. ‘‘And 
why has she been chosen to nurse my boy 
without my permission?’’ 

Anda started. 

*Tis Grettir’s little lass,’’ she quavered. 
**She loves all children. She has a charm 
for them. Our boy does for her what he does 
A child understands a child.’’ 

Helga turned her startled face toward the 
gloomy man. 

The likeness between them made 
mother’s heart stand still. 

A dark look settled on Gunnar’s face. 
‘*Begone!’’ he said, pointing toward the 
path. ; 

‘*Take yourself to Grettir’s hut, thou little 
nameless elf! Come not near my home 
again!’’ 

Helga shrank away, her great blue eyes 
still fixed upon the man’s face. ’ 

For weeks Anda saw her no more. Again 
and again she went to the hill of the fair 
city, but no merry laugh greeted her. “$— 

The little boy watched and coaxed for his 
sweet playmate, but she came not, 


*“Mother- 
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Lonely and sore-hearted, she kept within 
Grettir’s cheerless hut. Often hungry, some- 
times beaten for wrongs she had never thought 
of, poor little Helga grew thin and worn. 
But love conquered. Her longing heart ached 
for a glimpse of Anda’s sweet smile and the 
touch of the boy’s loving fingers. 

The long summer was beginning to break. 
The breath of a warmer air stirred her; and 
so she ventured forth one day, and stole 
guardedly to Gunnar’s home. 

All was silent. 

Nearer she crept, and, peeping in, saw the 
boy asleep on a pile of skins; but Anda and 
Gunnar were not there. 

A gleam of mischief shot across the pale 
face. Here was her chance. Creeping in, 
she nestled her face against the little sleep- 
ing one; and softly she whispered :— 

‘*T am a troll, little brother. I have come 
to take thee to the fair city. There shall we 


love and be together alway. No cruel fair . 


man shall part us. All-wise has sent me.’’ 

The boy stirred in his sleep, and smiled. 

‘*Rouse, little brother! Rouse, and hie 
away with me to the fair city!’’ 

He opened his eyes. Sleepily he gazed at 
the laughing face near his own. ‘Then, 
stretching forth his hand, he cried aloud 
with joy. 

‘*Come!’’ whispered Helga. 
you in your fur garments. 
with me?’’ 

He nodded his head gayly. Swiftly she 
wrapped him for outdoor cold, and, leading 
him, ran from the house. Toward the fiver 
she sped. Once across that, and unnoticed, 
they might have an afternoon of fun and 
frolic. The boy babbled with delight. Fur- 
ther up the stream, groups were gathered, 
trading or gossiping; and Helga thought she 
saw Anda and Gunnar. The sight gave haste 
to her feet. 

‘*Come, come!’’ she cried, stepping on the 
ice. ‘*Once across, we will go to the hill of 
the fair city, and put our hands in the 
crevice. What do you want mos¢ in the world, 
little brother?’’ 

**VYou,’’ he lisped. 

She stopped to hug him. 

On, on they sped. Suddenly a sharp report 
startled them. 

What was it? 

Then Helga’s face whitened. 


“‘T will wrap 
Will you come 


‘*The ice! the ice!’’ she gasped. ‘‘It has 
parted!’’ 
Wildly she looked around. Where was 


the crack? Whither should she run? Another 
report, and another! - 

Ah! they were moving even, as she stood 
rooted to the spot, clutching the wondering 
boy to her! 

They were floating on a block of ice. The 
awful, black stream was widening with every 
report. 

Death faced them! 

But not even in that awful moment did 
Helga think of herself. She looked at the 
trusting child, clinging to her, and thought 
only of him. 

How could she save him? How could she 
give him back to Anda? For herself, what 
mattered it? No one cared. But for him— 
Oh! how could she save him? Then she 
thought, ‘He must not be frightened.’’ So, 
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taking him in her strong young arms, she 
laughingly said :— ‘ak 

“The trolls have given us an icy raft, 
little brother. See, we float to the fair 
city!’’ 

He clapped his hands in glee. 

“‘VYou are not afraid with big, strong me?’’ 
He clung to her neck, and kissed her. ‘'We 
go swiftly!’’ Her teeth chattered, but she 
laughed. 

They were going rapidly indeed, and were 
nearing the groups on the banks. Would 

they be seen? 

’ Suddenly a shout rent the air. 

**The children!’? some one on the land 
cried. Then an agonized voice rose above 
the others. 

‘Tis my boy! 
elfin girl!’’ 

Helga set her teeth. 

‘*T do not want father,’’ lisped the child. 
‘Faster, faster, sister mine! Let us go to 
the fair country!’’ 

A boat shot out from the shore, and Gunnar 
stood in the stern. 

The ice block drifted nearer; and Helga 
saw clearly Anda’s white face, and her 
strained ears caught snatches of excited talk. 

**Save her! Save her!’’ shrieked Anda, 
forgetting all else in that desperate hour. 
‘*Save my brave girl!’’ 

Her brave girl! Helga’s breath almost 
choked her. 

Who did she mean? 
Anda mean her? 

Yes: it must be so. Now, indeed, must 
she be brave, and save the little child. Anda 
expected bravery. 

Gunnar’s harsh words were forgotten. 
‘*Save my brave girl!’’ In that dark hour 
Anda thought of her as well as the boy,— 
thought of her, poor, frightened little Helga! 
The boat drew nearer. But the men feared 
to come too close to the floating ice. They 
questioned, and pointed to the black channel 
of angry water. 

Gunnar, almost distracted, held out his 
arms toward the children across the dividing 
chasm. 

Suddenly a thought flashed across Helga’s 

strained mind. 
' There was just one chance. She must take 
it, although it meant death possibly to her. 
**Little brother,’’ she whispered, ‘‘close your 
eyes and hold close to big, strong sister. She 
is going to swim with you to a safe place, 
Do not be afraid.’’ 

‘*No,’’ lisped the excited little voice. 
This all seemed like another of Helga’s jolly 
games to the trusting boy. 

Not waiting longer, the girl made the mad 
plunge. 

The black, icy water closed over them, and 
she heard the boy gasp. 

Then they rose to the surface, and with 
strong, true strokes she struck out toward the 
boat and the silent awe-struck men. The 
moments seemed to freeze as they passed. 

The icy current struck against the little 
swimmer with sharp torture. The boy hung 
to her heavily, but on she struggled. 

‘*Is—the fair—city—near?’’ he questioned. 
‘*My eyes are still closed.’’ 

“*The safe place is near,’’ she moaned. 
A last effort! Could she reach it? ‘‘Now,’’ 


Oh, my God! And that 


Could she, could dear 
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she groaned, ‘‘let go, little brother, and stretch 
out your arms !’’ 

He obeyed. She ceased her efforts, and 
with superhuman strength lifted the boy up. 
Some one from the boat bent and grasped 
him. 

The burden was gone! Little Helga might 
go alone now to the fair city. Again the 
blackness closed over her. It was not ter- 
rible. She had tried and succeeded. Now 
she could rest. 

‘*Fair one! Dear one!l’’ Helga did not 
care to open her eyes. This was beautiful. 
So warm, so soft, so full of love. She knew 
that she had entered the fair city, but she 
was too happy to think of it just yet; but 
she smiled gently. 

‘‘Helga, little lass!’? Whose voice was 
that, deep, strong, and full of tears? Once, 
long ago, she had heard a voice full of wrath 
which had sounded something like this one. 
She raised her heavy lids. She was lying on 
a pile of skins before a glowing fire of drift- 
wood.. Beside her lay the little brother she 
had saved, and kneeling near them were Anda 
and Gunnar. 

Anda was weeping happy tears, and Gunnar 
was smoothing her hair. It was very, very 
strange. 

‘¢Where am I?’’ she whispered. 

**Home, little one,’’ answered Gunnar, — 
‘taye, home with father, mother, and 
brother !’’ 

Helga fell asleep, thinking she dreamed ; 
but the happy dream lived on, awaiting her 
waking. 


A Little Pessimist. 


The sad little princess sat by the sea. 
“ Alas,” she sighed, ‘‘ and alackaday!”” 
And she rested her book upon her knee, 
And her eyes gazed dreamily far away. 


** All of my fairy tales end the same,— 

They lived and they loved, and then they died,— 
The wicked enchanter’s always to blame: 

**Oh for something quite new! ”’ she cried. 


**T’m sick of my dolls with their china eyes, 
I’m sick of reading of giants and things, 
I’m tired to death of candies and pies, 
I hate my crown and my golden rings.” 


And then her nurse felt of the royal head, 
Looked at her tongue in a knowing way: 
‘Your Highness had better come home to bed: 
You’ ve eaten too many plum tarts to-day.” ’ 
— The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


How Nannie hung the Kittens. 


A TRUE STORY, 


Nannie was never tired of playing in the 
attic; for, besides all the cheSts and trunks and 
dishes for playhouses, there were two of the 
dearest real live kittens in an old basket under 
the eaves. 

One was maltese and white, and the other a 
glossy black ; and no one knew they were in the 
world but Nannie and Tabby, their mamma. 

They soon learned to scamper about and box 
each other’s ears with soft paws, and run side- 
ways at Nannie’s ball of yard. Then Nannie 
tried to make dolls of them. 

She wet the fur on the tops of their heads, 
and parted it straight down the middle with 


basket of apples. 
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a fine comb every morning, in spite of their 
wrigglings and cries. 

She tried to make them go to sleep under a 
blanket in a basket on the chest, when they 
wanted to run about. One day she tied each 
of them around the neck to the handles of the 
basket, and ran down for her work. — 

When she came back, there hung the two 
kitties, over the edge of the basket, nearly 
dead. 

Nannie put them into the basket, cut the 
cords, and after that let them play in their own 
way with uncombed heads.— Z¢acher’s World. 


‘ 


Baboons playing the Brigand. 


As every one knows, monkeys are looked 
upon with so much veneration in India that 
they are allowed to do just what they please. 
This freedom makes them bumptious’and saucy, 
but in 1878 a gang of baboons were guilty of a 
deed of colossalimprudence. Like a wolf in the 
fold, they came down on the village of Agar- 
para, on the high road to the military station of 
Barrackpur, and turned out the inhabitants, 
partly by force, partly by bullying. Then they 
quartered themselves upon the garden and 
orchards, from which they made all kinds of 
sallies and assaults. The people suffered this 
state of things for a while, but at last mustered 
sufficient courage to send the insolent animals 
about their business.—Casse//’s Little Folks. 


Dog Rover. 


Once I went nearly fifty rods from the house 
after potatoes and peas for dinner, taking 
Rover with_me. We had to go through high 
timothy grass all the way. I dug my peck 
market basket heaping full of potatoes, and 
set it down. When ready to go back to the 
house, I could not find my potatoes; and Rover, 
too, was missing. When I reached home, how- 
ever, there was the basket of potatoes on the 
doorstep and Rover keeping watch beside it. 
I could not see that he had dropped one potato 
as he came through the long, thick grass. One 
day the master forgot his mittens in the woods 
where he had been at work; but about the time 
he arrived at home Rover came, bringing the 
mittens. I once gave him a basket of apples 
to take to the men who were working in the 
field. They were working so busily that they 
did not see him set the basket down. Three 
or four days after, needing the basket, I asked 
the master for it; but he had seen nothing of it. 
“Rover,” said he, “where is the basket your 
mistress gave you the other day with the apples 
init? Can’t you go and get it?” He did not 
even point to the field, but Rover started out 
immediately, and soon returned, bringing the 
He never touched anything 
that did not belong to him. It seemed to us 
he knew everything we said —Advance. 


| For Dyspepsia. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Taken after meals prevents acidity and 
distress of the stomach, headache, and 
the offensive belching of wind. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 


Peace on Earth. 


Peace, peace on earth! the heart of man forever 
Through all these weary strifes foretells the day; 
Blessed be God! the hope forsakes him never, 
That war shall end, the swords be sheathed for aye. 


Peace, peace on earth! When man to man is brother, 
Hosts shall go forth to bless, and not destroy; 
Nations shall justly deal with one another, 
And peace on earth fulfil the angels’ joy. 

— Samuel Longfellow. 


Diminution of Crime. 


The prison commissioners of Massachu- 
setts had the pleasure of announcing, in their 
recent report, that in the prisons of the State 
the number of prisoners in the year was only 
nine-tenths of the number in the year- 1898. 

This is a very satisfactory report. One is 
reminded of the admirable plan of a philan- 
thropist in Philadelphia, who proposed to 
reduce the liquor-shops in that city by cut- 
ting off one-tenth of their number every year. 

The Massachusetts legislation on the matter 
of drunkenness is so bold and variable that it 
is only on rare occasions that we can make 
any such fair comparison as this is between 
one year and another. It is easy to see that, 
if one legislature punishes the drunkard by 
fining him and another by imprisoning him 
for just the same offence, the latter year will 
show many more convicts than the year be- 
fore. Such a result has followed, once and 
again, in Massachusetts, on the frequent 
changes in our plan of punishment. 

Whenever it has followed, the people who 
study statistics only from paper and print 
have regaled us with pessimistic wails, in- 
forming us that ‘‘crime’’ had increased by 
alarming strides. 

In the present case there has been no such 
sudden change of legislation to affect the 
number of convictions. It is really fair to 
say now that ‘‘crime,’’ as our prisons meas- 
ure crime, is much less in Massachusetts 
than it was a year ago. And this decrease 
has been earned in face of the regular in- 
crease in population, which amounts to, at 
least, one hundred thousand persons. 

The causes of this happy diminution may 
be variously stated :— 

1. One careful observer, whose letter lies 
before me as I write, suggests the enlarge- 
ment of the army. His idea is that young 
men of an unsettled and adventurous disposi- 
tion, who are willing enough to try new ex- 
periments, stumble into offences for which 
they are arrested. lie thinks that such men 
jumped at the adventure offered by the war, 
and that the class of ‘‘criminals’’ was re- 
duced in that proportion. In the old aca- 
demic discussions regarding the benefits of 
war and peace, this rather mean ‘‘advan- 
tage’’ of war used to be cited. War was a 
sort of cesspool which received the undesir- 
able contingent of the population of nations. 

This is a suggestion which soldiers of char- 
acter of course dislike. In the present case 
I do not believe that much credit can be 
allowed to it. The year in question ended 
on the 1st of October, 1899. After October, 
1898, there was but little recruiting in Mas- 
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sachusetts; and the recruits were certainly 
selected with great care. It is to be observed, 
also, that the age of the average recruit is 
considerably less than that of the average 
criminal. 

z. The general prosperity of the country 
has, probably, much more to do with the im- 
provement than any diversion to war of the 
classes which furnish drunkards and thieves. 
It is true that the imagined criminal of the 
sentimentalist, who breaks the window of a 
baker’s shop to steal a loaf of bread, only 
exists in the yellow-covered nove]. But, all 
the same, is it true that idleness is the nurse 
of vice. And when, as now, everybody who 
wants work can have it, there is less idleness, 
less vice, and so less crime. 

3. I believe that there is a legitimate and 
regular decrease of drunkenness among young 
men in Massachusetts, won by the more 
steady enforcement of the Sunday laws and 
the early closing laws and the prohibition of 
the sale of liquor to minors. The people of 
Boston, as I think, owe to the Law and Order 
League and to the present police organization 
much more than most of them are aware of. 
The comparison between Monday in a crimi- 
nal court now and Monday as it was twenty 
years ago is in itself encouraging. 

I cannot but wish that we might have in 
print, or perhaps in some charge to a grand 
jury, the impressions of the humane and in- 
telligent magistrates who sit in our criminal 
courts as to this result of our administration. 

4. The proposals now before the State leg- 
islature for giving us more ‘‘probation offi- 
cers,’’ and for giving more system and vigor 
to their work, all look in the same direction. 
They are suggested by an accomplished com- 
mission, which has carefully studied the 
whole subject of convictions for drunkenness. 

5. It goes without saying that the Church 
of Christ and its officers ought to know most 
about this business, and ought to do most 
about it. The Saviour promised his minis- 
ters power to loosen sin, and so to hold it 
back, or retain it, that it should not overcome 
men again. Churches exist because men be- 
lieve that they have that power. It is always 
well, therefore, when a church or its minis- 
ter uses time, money, effort in act, in aspira- 
tion, resolution, or prayer, in diminishing 
the amount of crime in the community around 
it. And, really, it is from the clergy or min- 
isters of every communion that we ought to 
expect the most practical suggestion and in- 
formation on the subject. 

6. The most obvious point of effort is the 
rescue of the discharged prisoner, so that he 
shall not again be committed to prison. The 
criminal who appears the second time in a 
prison is a shame and disgrace to the State 
or the Church which is responsible for him. 

Now there are in Massachusetts at least 
fifteen hundred well-equipped churches, —well 
equipped, that is, as far as music, furnaces, 
gas or electricity, organ-pumping, preaching, 
and the other externals of worship go. 

Suppose each one of these churches 
‘*tackled,’’ as the vernacular says, one dis- 
charged convict every year, and tackled him 
to such effect as to loosen the power of sin 
over him, and to hold it back, so that he 
might never drift into any prison again. 
Suppose each of these churches did the same 
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thing in 1901, and again in 1902, and again 
in 1903, and so on, 

It would be an interesting study for the 
statistical people, or for the moralists who do 
not care much for the tables, or for those 
people who believe that he shall reign whose 
right it is to reign, which should find out 
what would be the amount of ‘‘crime’’ repre- 
sented in prison in Massachusetts in 1920. 

EDWARD E. HAtE. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


[... In its formation, some years ago, 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children was cordially welcomed by observ- 
ing people in the larger towns of Massachu- 
setts. With the passage of years, people have 
forgotten how much it was needed then; and 
I am afraid that they do not enlarge its means 
as much as they ought to. The following 
statement of its work since the beginning 
ought to be carefully read. ] 

The aim of this society is to put a stop, as 
far as possible, to the practice of cruelty 
toward children,—alas! only too prevalent. 
In this endeavor the society seeks, first, the 
parents’ obedience to the existing laws affect- 
ing children, also to suggest and promote the 
enactment of ameliorated laws to that effect. 
Its total consideration in all the cases in 
question is to avoid the separation of chil- 
dren from parents, wherever it can be done 
without prejudice to the child. Unfortu- 
nately, experience has shown that the cases 
are comparatively few where such separation 
does not become imperative in the child’s in- 
terest. The society, by its very existence, 
also stands as a shield of protection to the 
child, opposite its criminal or cruel parent, 
who is apt to fear exposure and punishment 
through the society’s power of reaching the 
case. In order properly to accomplish its 
end, the society has to employ a high ciass 
of well-paid agents, who must be men of in- 
telligence, of experience, of tact, and moral 
and physical courage. For the obstacles put: 
in the way of detection and of obtaining 
proof of cruelty are as varied as they are 
often difficult to overcome. Witness the case 
of Mrs. Cannon, who for a great many years, 
even under corporate privileges of law, was 
enabled to inflict great cruelty on a large 
number of children, until this society was in 
a position to bring her before the court, with 
proof which led to her conviction on sixty- 
three counts and her imprisonment for a term 
of years. The courts through whom alone, 
as a matter of course, this society can help 
the children have had so much evidence of 
the caution practised by the society that, 
when the cases are brought before it, the so- 
ciety easily obtains a respectful hearing. 

The society has a so-called ‘‘Home’’ in 
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‘Cambridge, where is temporarily sheltered 
neglected children or those of whom the 
‘courts have instituted the society permanent 
guardians. The children are kept there only 
as long as necessary to place them in the 
country in good homes, but the Home always 
holds a number of them. ‘The society em- 
ploys agents throughout the State. They 
number about four hundred. And yet the 
society cannot to its fullest extent avail itself 
of its excellent machinery to reach the chil- 
' dren needing its protection, simply for want 
of means. 

During its twenty-one years of existence 
the society has had under its care about sev- 
enty-five thousand children whom it has res- 
cued from cruelty and immorality, and the 
greater number of whom it has doubtless 
helped to become good citizens. Think of 
seventy-five thousand individuals in the State 
thus helped to become, if possible, good 
citizens. But, more than this, try to form 
a conception of the aggregate sufferings these 
individuals have had to undergo, and then 
consider the fact that there are many others 
besides these who might be helped to better 
and happier lives, but cannot be reached for 
lack of means. 

The public has been very liberal to the so- 
ciety, but is hardly aware how large the 
latter’s needs are, 

The total cost of running the society dur- 
ing the year 1899 was $19,448.24. Its rev- 
“enues were about $8,312, which sum includes 
$3,025 received in donations for that year 
from the public. It follows from the fore- 
going figures that the society’s wants for that 
year were $11,135 in excess of its receipts. 
This latter sum had to be taken out of funds 
bequeathed, which, it had been hoped, could be 
set apart for regular yearly revenue. ‘These 
funds amounted, Jan. 1, 1900, to $58,914, 
and were unrestricted as to their use. The 
gifts and legacies which were to be invested 
as a permanent fund amounted to $67,409, 
making the society’s resources $126,323. The 
society receives no help from State or city, 
but is dependent on the public for its support. 
It needs $300,000 to $400,000, in addition to 
its present funds, to carry on its work prop- 
erly, also for providing a permanent, modest 
Home, the present one being hired only 
from year to year. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘fI am growing every day more and 
more sceptical about the wisdom of leaving 
anything to any institution, It seems to take 
the heart out of them and out of their con- 
temporaries.’’... 


A petition is being largely circulated, 
signed by prominent Hawaiians in the in- 
terest of over 39,000 Hawaiians and part 
Hawaiians, and over 15,000 Portuguese, over 
24,000 Japanese, over 21,000 Chinese (as per 
census report of 1896, and thus including over 
ninety per cent. of total population of 109,- 
020), asking the United States Congress to 
enact and place in the constitution now being 
formed for Hawaii the following provisions: 
first, that the importation, manufacture, and 
sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited; 
second, that the importation and sale of opium 
be prohibited; and, third, that gaming be 
prohibited, 2 
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A Letter ftom Di. Martineau. 


One of the engaging traits in Dr. Martineau’s 
character was his willingness to give his time to 
all who called upon him, and to engage in cor- 
respondence with all who were interested in the 
great subjects he treated. He was always es- 
pecially sympathetic with American Unitarians, 
and never failed to give them welcome when he 
had opportunity. The following letter gives a 
glimpse of his thought about the signs of the 
time. [EDITOR.] 

REv. FRANK L. PHALEN: 

My dear Sir,— Your friendly letter of August 
13th makes me regret you did not give me the 
opportunity of grasping your hand and spend- 
ing half an hour with you when you were in 
London last May. It is possible, however, 
that you were saved a fruitless call; for I was 
not in London after the 22d of the month. 

It cannot but be grateful to me to know that 
what it has been given me to think and say 
finds sufficient response in others’ hearts to be 
helpful to them in their practical dealing with 
the great problems of life. It is a very simple 
thing to report one’s own experience and place 
it at disposal for one’s companions and succes- 
sors. It is all that I can do; and no greater 
blessing can crown the closing years of this life 
than the consoling discovery that, in spite of 
grievous shortcomings, one’s work has not been 
altogether in vain. 

You will have, I fear, in your time, a harder 
task than that of your predecessors in main- 
taining the faiths which are the inner source of 
the strength and brightness and sanctities of 
human existence. 

Some remnants of work still engage me, and 
save me from the languor of old age. Old- 
fashioned and clumsy as my tools and my facul- 
ties may be, I hope not to let them rust in 
idleness, so long as I can wield them at all. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Sept. 19, 1899. 


‘New York Letter. 


We are saying here that, of all the tributes 
paid to the genius of Dr. James Martineau, 
none published has been finer, more keenly 
and spiritually sympathetic, than that deliv- 
ered to his congregation in Brooklyn, two 
Sundays ago, by Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
Mr. Chadwick is his best so many times and 
in so many ways that it may be overbold to 
pass judgment on any single effort. Yet 
those who hear him oftenest and admire him 
most think that he reaches his greatest height 
in just such sermons as this on Martineau, 
which is not only full of love for the man 
and of critical insight of his profound phi- 
losophy, but sets forth with sweet persuasive- 
ness our own Unitarian doctrine and Mr. 
Chadwick’s noble devotion to it. 

It was Jean Paul Richter who said in praise 
of a friend, ‘‘He forgot who was the giver, 
who was the receiver.’’? Something like this 
is true of the tea-parties which each of the 
Unitarian churches of Brooklyn borough usu- 
ally holds once a year. They are so well 
attended by the members of all three churches 
that an outsider is puzzled as to which is the 
giver of the entertainment. Never was this 
truer than at the Second Church Tea-party 
held last week in the First Church parlors. 
No one could have guessed who was the host, 
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$6 general““was the representation from the 
three churches and~so interested did* every 
one seem in the success of the affair, Such 
gracious hospitality extended by Mr. Forbes 
and his people, and accepted so naturally and 
gratefully by Mr. Chadwick and his people, 
will cement the friendship between the two 
societies and strengthen them both. 

Into this bond of brotherhood the Brooklyn 
churches will have to admit now the new so- 
ciety at Flatbush, which has just been organ- 
ized, under the fostering care of Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, as the Fourth Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn. It has a good Sunday-school and 
a Branch Alliance, the latter presided over by 
Mrs. Stedman of Flatbush, and not by Mrs. 
N. L. Bishoprick, as stated in the last New 
York Letter. Mrs. Bishoprick is a member 
of Unity Church; and, moreover, her time is 
fully occupied with the many duties con- 
nected with the directorship of the National 
Alliance. 

In Manhattan Borough our churches are 
drawing large congregations. The Church of 
the Messiah is filled from pulpit to the doors 
every Sunday. The series of sermons explan- 
atory of the Unitarian faith, by Dr. Savage, 
are creating a vast amount of criticism and 
wonder among the people; and there are many 
of them in this great city who have been so 
busy getting rich or taking pleasure that they 
are ina state of Rip Van Winkle ignorance 
of the advance in knowledge which has made 
the old Orthodoxy obsolete. “It is easy to 
imagine into what bewilderment these fall 
upon hearing or reading a sermon on Unita- 
tian doctrine. Some of them become indig- 
nant, and write protesting letters to Dr. 
Savage. On the other hand, the fact that 
his ‘‘Life beyond Death’’ has entered its 
fourth edition is a comforting indication 
that there are among us a saving remnant 
deeply interested in liberal thought. An ex- 
tended notice of the book appeared recently 
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California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 

66 hours to Los Angeles. 
Pullman, Buffet-Smoking-car 
(with Barber Shop), 
Dining-car, Observation-car 
(with Ladies’ Parlor). 
Vestibuled and electric-lighted 
throughout. 

Four times a week,—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
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S. W. MANNING, N. EB. Agent, 
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332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private, select parties. Personally con- 
ducted by Prof, CAmitte THurwAncsr, 31 Pierce Build- 
ing, Boston, 
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fn the admirable Datly Times’ Saturday re- 
view of books. When Dr. Savage was asked 
what he thought of it, he replied, as did Dr. 
Kuenen to a similar question about Dr. Rufus 
Stebbins’s criticism of his book on the ‘‘Re- 
ligion of Israel’’ in the Unitarian Review, 
‘¢The gentleman has not done me the honor 
of understanding me.’’ A noticeable change 
in the congregations of All Souls’ is the large 
number of young men whom Mr. Slicer 
gathers to hear him. This is particularly 
evident since beginning the series of sermons 
now in progress on ‘‘The Inspirations of 
Life.’’ Some time before Easter, All Souls’ 
is to have a quartette replace its chorus choir, 
under the leadership of a new organist. 

The charges preferred by Mr. Slicer and 
other members of the City Club against the 
district attorney are now being investigated 
by the commissioner specially appointed by 
Gov. Roosevelt. It is too soon to fore- 
tell the probable outcome of the investiga- 
tion, largely, as a member of the committee 
says, because the defendant has so skilfully 
removed all traces of his cloven foot. 

There is a bit of very good news about the 
Hackley Hall. Its trustees have received 
from Mrs. Goodhue of All Souls’ Church a 
gift of ten thousand dollars; and Mrs. Hack- 
ley, the generous founder of the school, our 
Unitarian Rockefeller in the matter of educa- 
tional gifts, has increased her other splendid 
donations by a further gift of forty thousand 
dollars. These moneys will be used to pur- 
chase a valuable property a short distance 
from the present school building, where will 
be erected the dormitories and halls necessary 
for the growing school, and which there is 
not room to build on the land originally 
given by Mrs. Hackley. 

New York has at last received a convincing 
object-lesson that there is a philanthropy 
which pays an entirely satisfactory money 
dividend, and that no city in any civilized 
country is so greatly in need of this particu- 
lar kind of philanthropy—the better hous- 
ing of its poor—than this great metropolis. 
Students of social reform have told us again 
and again that our overcrowded tenements, 


so totally lacking in adequate lighting, venti-’ 


lation, and essentials necessary to home-life, 
are the great responsible centres of the cor- 
ruption, disease, and crime of New York. 
But mere statements of facts always fall upon 
an unheeding public ear. They have needed 
the re-enforcement they have just received in 
the remarkable and interesting exhibit pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Tenement 
House Committee, and open to the public, 
without charge, during the past week at 
Sherry’s old quarters on Fifth Avenue. 

Here were seen complete paper models of 
two blocks of unsanitary city tenements, and 
one model of the most densely populated city 
block, with its rear tenements and other 
abominations. Here were seen telling photo- 
graphs of the interiors of some of these 
wretched houses and of their inmates. The 
‘*deadly air shaft,’’ two and a half feet wide 
and from forty to fifty feet deep, which ad- 
mits the only air and light the inner rooms 
get in many tenements, was photographed 
again and again, as if it were intended to 
impress its horrors indelibly upon the public 
mind, There were also drawings and models 
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of the improved tenements of many European 
and American cities, accompanied by careful 


charts and tables of statistics, showing both 
the decrease of crime and increase of health 
in these favored spots, and the dividends that 
the buildings pay as business investments. A 
prominent place was given to photographs and 
charts of the improved tenements built in 
Brooklyn by Mr. Alfred T. White of the 
First Unitarian Church. His were the pio- 
neer efforts in this direction in America. 
There were also architect’s designs for model 
tenements. Prizes had been offered for the 
best three submitted, and to Mr. J. T. Shott 
of Manhattan was awarded the first prize. 
During the week that the exhibit was opened, 
public conferences and lectures were held in 
connection with it; and nothing was left un- 
done that might help to drive home the les- 
son of the exhibit. 

There is not a clergyman in Manhattan, 
whatever the degree of his prominence, who 
has not received a letter from the editor of a 
certain daily, asking for signatures to a peti- 
tion to repress as immoral a play now run- 
ning at one of our theatres. All which has 
a comical side, for the paper which is trying 
to be a moral censor is one that has few suc- 
cessful competitors in yellow journalism. It 
may be serious in its virtue, but it will be 
hard to make any one believe so. It has 
scored one success in getting the district at- 
tomey to bring the manager and actors of the 
play into the city court; and, while Tam- 
many’s officials are investigating its character, 
the public is rushing to see, with whetted 
curiosity, what the dramatic critics have al- 
ready pronounced dull and poorly acted. 

Together with the sale of some notable 
paintings of such collectors as Mr. Evans and 
Judge Hilton, there have been some exhibi- 
tions at the various art-dealers of the city 
which have given great delight to lovers of 
the pleasant and pure things of life. Mr. 
Henry P. Spaulding’s water-colors, which were 
for a week at the Klackner’s galleries, were 
especially charming, making a-bit of sun- 
shine, with their lovely atmospheres, in a 
month of unusually dreary weather. 


The Pacific Coast. 
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San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
meda, and the great bay, with its Golden 
Gate, water, mountains, and fog,—a favored 
spot of earth, a harbor unsurpassed. It would 
seem possible to find room in it for the com- 
merce of the world. 

Saturday morning caught up with the mail 
that had preceded us, and found that Miss 
Curtis, the obliging and efficient superintend- 
ent of the Unitarian headquarters at 318 Post 
Street, had arranged my engagements so that 
no time need be lost. On Sunday morning 
it was a great pleasure to witness the instal- 
lation of Rev. Bradford Leavitt as minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco. It was an impressive sight. Dr. 
Stebbins stood in the pulpit, with Mr. Leavitt 
at his side. Dr. Stebbins, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, commanding in figure and bearing, his 
massive head, his fine features, all combined 
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to mark him as one cf nature’s favorites, as 
aman of power. His nearly fourscore years 
of life has not impaired the vigor of his 
mind nor quenched his love for humanity. 
He spoke words of warmest welcome to the 
young man at his side, who, he told us, was 
forty-five years his junior. The younger man 
was also fair to look upon, as, clad in his 
gown, his face upturned to his venerable 
friend and predecessor, he listened to the 
words which gave him the apostolic suc- 
cession in the pulpit from which Thomas 
Starr King and Horatio Stebbins had pro- 
claimed our cheerful faith. It surely was 
a picture. Those who saw it will not soon 
forget it. After the words of welcome had 
been spoken and gracefully acknowledged by 
the new-comer, the moderator of the church, 
Mr. Frank J. Symes, on behalf of the trus- 
tees, spoke a word of welcome. After the 
installation services, an opportunity was 
afforded me to say a few words in behalf of | 
the American Unitarian Association. 

In the afternoon it was a pleasure to speak 
for Rev. George R. Dodson, in the First 
Church in Alameda. This church has a con- 
gregation of nearly three hundred, and is ap- 
parently in a prosperous condition. It has 
an excellent church building, in which it 
holds its regular Sunday services at the hour 
of five o’clock in the afternoon. This some- 
what unusual hour for the regular services 
was found to be the most convenient for those 
who attend this church. Would it not be 
well if the convenience of the congregation 
was oftener considered when the hour for’ser- 
vices was fixed? Mr. Dodson told me that 
under the old arrangement he had a small 
morning congregation, but the change had 
increased its numbers many-fold. Precedent 
may safely be ignored, when it leads to such 
results. 

In the evening preached to a good congre- 
gation in our splendid church building at 
Oakland, Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills and Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt taking part in the services. 
Mr. Mills is preaching to a congregation 
steadily growing in numbers. The organiza- 
tions connected with the church are in a 
flourishing condition. The society is anxious 
to settle Mr. Mills as its minister. It is to 
be hoped that a way may be found to do so. 
Oakland is to San Francisco what Brooklyn 
is to New York. The same may be said of 
Alameda, and even of Berkeley. Most of 
the residents of those cities are engaged in 
business or professional life in the great city 
on the hills. ‘ 

Monday evening a reception was given to 
Mrs. Stone and myself in the parlors of the 
Oakland church. After the reception, Mr. 
Mills and myself spoke to those present con- 
cerning the work of the denomination and 
this church. This was followed by questions 
from the people and answers by the ministers. 
I adopted this fashion wherever I went on 
this trip, and found it very profitable. I 
have been greatly pleased to discover on the 
part of the members of our churches an in- 
terest in our affairs that was earnest, although 
not always based on full knowledge of facts. 

San José.—A ride of two hours on Tuesday 
morning, from Oakland, brought me to the 
busy city of San José, the centre of the prune 
district. I was surprised to learn that it con- 
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tained a’population of more than- twenty-five 
thousand. 

The First Unitarian Church here was or- 
ganized in 1888. It has a very fine church 
building, which will be more thoroughly en- 
joyed, I am sure, when the debt is paid. 
This will, no doubt, be accomplished in a 
few years. The society has manifested a de- 
gree of courage and persistence in its efforts 
to meet its obligations that entitles it to 
respect and esteem. I have seldom, if ever, 
seén greater devotion and self-sacrifice on the 
part of a church than is to be found in this 
place. When the victory comes, it will 
surely be enjoyed, as well as appreciated. 
The church has bonded its property, after the 
fashion followed by railroads; and its bonds 
are chiefly held by the individual members 
of the society, the rate of interest being low. 
It is hardly likely that these bondholders will 
follow any further the fashion of the rail- 
roads, and ‘‘freeze out’’ a part of the bond- 
holders for the benefit of those in power. It 
seems to be a question of time only when 
this church will own its property, and go on 
its way to happiness and prosperity. A re- 
ception was given me by the members of the 
church, in the evening, in the parlors of the 
‘church, which was well attended. After this 
a talk on denominational affairs and the 
questions and answers, as at Oakland. 

Next day returned to Oakland, and removed 
our quarters to San Francisco, to be nearer 
the work that would require attention during 
the remainder of my stay in Central Cali- 
fornia. That evening called on Miss Eliza- 
beth Easton, who gave me an account of the 
women’s organizations on the Pacific Coast, 
which was encouraging as well as instructive. 
Here, as elsewhere, I found the women active 
in all the work of the churches. 

The remainder of the week was devoted to 
receiving and returming calls, meeting com- 
mittees, and enjoying the hospitalities of our 
generous friends in San Francisco. On Fri- 
day we took our only half-day for sight- 
seeing. We desired to get, at least, a glimpse 
of the Golden Gate. We saw this natural 
wonder, and visited the Sutro Baths. From 
the Cliff House we saw the barking sea- 
animals, sometimes called seals, that seem 
to find their chief delight in fighting for 
a place to sun themselves on a very. precipi- 
tous and uncomfortable rock that rises out 
of the water near the beach. Thence to 
Golden Gate Park, built on the sand lots, 
but now a marvel of landscape-gardening, 
with every possible attraction. The trees, 
flowers, lakes, waterfalls, and drives are 
equal, if not superior, to anything it has 
ever been my lot to behold. 

Sunday morning preached in the Second 
Unitarian Church in San Francisco, founded 
by my friend, Rev. Thomas Van Ness. Rev. 
A. J. Wells, who has been its minister since 


ministry on account of a difficulty with his 
throat. Mr. Wells was present, and conducted 
the service. The retirement of Mr. Wells is 
a severe loss to our ministry on the coast. 
He is a man of rare gifts and of great, spirit- 
uality. The pastorate has not yet been filled. 
The church is located in what is known as 
the ‘mission district’’: it is destined to do 
a good work there. 
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In the eventing preached in the new church 
building in Berkeley, the seat of the Cali- 
fomia State University. This is the most 
building for the money I have ever seen. I 
will not attempt to describe it. It is, I 
think, unlike any church in the world. It is 
artistic to the last degree, attractive and ¢on- 
venient, in perfect taste and in keeping with 
its surroundings. Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer 
has just entered upon his work here. So far 
as can be seen, the society and the minister 
are well met. The whole situation here is 
full of encouragement. 

Monday evening the Unitarian Club of 
San Francisco. This club is like the Boston 
Unitarian Club. It is composed of men who 
belong to the different churches in and about 
San Francisco and many others who do not 
attend any church. At this meeting one hun- 
dred and seventy-five men sat at the table, 
and after dinner listened to a discussion of 
the Boer War and an address by President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Stebbins spoke eloquently and 
with deep feeling of the death of Dr. Marti- 
neau. He presented a memorial, which was 
adopted. This club is justly held in high 
estimation by the Unitarians of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Wednesday evening the Berkeley church 
held a reception for its minister, Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, and the visiting representative of 
the American Unitarian Association. It was 
an enjoyable occasion, the guests responding 
to the cordial words of welcome spoken by 
Mr. Payson on behalf of the society. Next 
day made a few farewell calls, then’ resumed 
my journey toward the North-west. 

The work in California deserves encourage- 
ment. That State has a greater number of 
working Unitarian churches than any other 
State, outside New England, except New 
York. There are several churches, not in- 
cluded in the above statement, that are not 
holding services, several independent churches, 
also, that are in sympathy with our thought, 
to say nothing of new movements that can 
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be begun wherever there is any assurance 
that they can be cared for during their in- 
fancy. California ought to be a stronghold 
of Unitarianism: I believe it will be some 
time in the future. 

GrorcE W. STONE. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Southern and the Pacific departments 
have been visited within the past month by two 
agents of the Association. Rev. George L. 
Chaney, formerly superintendent in the South, 
has visited the churches in that department ; 
and Rev. George W. Stone has made a six 
weeks’ journey on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Chaney began his work at Chattanooga on’ 
January 7, meeting the trustees, visiting in the 
households of the congregation, and conducting 
the morning service. He reports an increasingly 
good spirit in the congregation, with constant 
additions to the membership of the society. 
Mr. Ham, the minister, has recovered his health, 
and is prepared to resolutely stand by the diffi- 
cult task of building up a liberal church in Chat- 
tanooga. Mr. Chaney writes, “I can truly say 
that I have never seen the congregation better 
in numbers or in appearance, nor the Sunday- 
school in better shape.” 

On January 8 Mr. Chaney met the society in 
Atlanta at the time of the annual meeting. 
Here, too, there are signs of energy and promise. 
Mr. Chaney writes: ‘Their losses and changes 
have only made them more resolute and cour- 
ageous. Several valuable members have been 
added to their number to take the places of 
those who have removed from the city, and I 
am glad to see that they are looking upon their 
removal and their beginning in a new edifice 
with favor and confidence.” This society has 
unanimously called to its pastorate Rev. C. A. 
Langston of Boston, a Southerner by birth; and 
the plans for the new church building are ready. 


DOUBLING THE CIRCLE. 


the table enlarged. 


Simon says, “Thumbs up!” And thumbs 


go up. 


Fashion said,“Round tables!” And for the 


last two years, in steadily increasing volume, 
the mandate has resounded. The Back Bay 
has bought round tables, and the change is 
likely to be permanent. 


But a new cry has gone forth. The round 


table must be built so as to be easily enlarged. 
The addition of ordinary “leaves” ruins the shape. 


The round form must be kept, but 


Z To meet this universal need, we are now building these redwood tops, felt-cushioned, 
Sea ey Peer orcas Teeae £2008) the and with interlocking braces. They are in two pieces, and cost only $10 complete. 


Every owner of a round table needs one. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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The society is exceedingly fortunate in the 
sound business judgment and devotion of its 
treasurer and executive officers, and it is pleas- 
ant to note that Mr. Chaney found “a spirit of 
good will toward the Association and an appre- 
ciation of its services.” 

Mr, Chaney then visited Tuskegee for the 
annual meeting of the trustees, and proceeded 
to New Orleans, where he preached on the 14th. 
He writes: “I was encouraged to see new faces 
in the church and several fine young men among 
them. The church building was in better re- 
pair than I had ever seen it. I met the efficient 
Women’s Alliance on the 17th, and also met 
and conferred with the whole church at a meet- 
ing called after the morning service on Sunday. 
I can truly say that, notwithstanding its losses, 
I have never seen the church in New Orleans in 
better life or hope.” 

Mr. Chaney reached Dallas, Tex., on Thurs- 
day, the 18th. We have here an interesting 
new movement under the charge of an intelli- 
gent and devoted man, who has left a teacher’s 
place to lead in founding a Unitarian church. 
He has gathered about him an excellent com- 
pany of influential people. Mr. Chaney writes: 
“T do not think that any one of ‘our Southern 
churches has started with better prospects of 
growth and usefulness or self-support. Dallas 
is the metropolis of Middle Texas. No more 
influential city could be found and occupied by 
the Unitarians. No better introduction to our 
church could be given under the circumstances 
than was given at Mr. Limbaugh’s ordination 
and installation. A council was held, and 
an impressive ordination service followed. ‘‘I 
am sure,” says Mr. Chaney, “that you will not 
err in being helpful and generous to this al- 
ready successful society. The man and his 
people are worthy additions to the Unitarian 
Church. Their influence over the entire State 
of Texas will be felt. There is, in my opinion, 
no more important field for constructive liberal- 
ism in religion.” 

At Austin, Tex., Mr. Chaney found a dis- 
couraged church and minister. The city is 
burdened by a debt which keeps new settlers 
away and depresses the citizens. The opposi- 
tion to the Unitarian church is great, and the 
members can do but little toward the support 
of the minister. Mr. Wheelock has resigned, 
and will remove from Austin. The people 
would like to have the church continue if 
a man can be found who can interest them 
in his preaching. Without such a man they 
do not think it worth while to go on. “It is 
my opinion,” writes Mr. Chaney, “that Austin 
will not support a Unitarian church for years to 
come; but it is the capital of Texas, a State 
which offers the best field for Unitarianism in 
all the South. Itis the seat of the State uni- 
versity, and the natural centre of all the 
Unitarian societies which may come into exist- 
ence in the near future.” 

Mr. Chaney then made a visit of pleasure to 
Mexico, and returned for another meeting with 
the people in Austin, and to preach on Sunday, 
the 11th, at Dallas, and on February 18 in 
Memphis. The Memphis church is holding 
regular Sunday services in the house of one of 
its members, keeping up its Women’s Alliance 
meetings and work, “just the sort of faith and 
interest in the Unitarian cause which I have 
come to regard as the best proof of a church’s 
caring to live and «prevail.” The manuscript 
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sermons of the late Rev. T. B. Forbush are 
read from Sunday to Sunday. 


It is touching 
to hear that the dead teacher is honored by 


this reverent hearing of his sermons after the 
voice that uttered them is still. 


Mr. Chaney is 
now in Atlanta, and he will come home by the 


way of Asheville and Richmond. He has ren- 


dered excellent service to the churches and to 
the Association. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Just look it up, and see if your union does 
not need to pay its annual fee to the National 
Union. We need the money; and, without 
this fee, your union cannot have the glory of 
sending delegates to our annual meeting, 
which is one of the features of the jubilee 
week when the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the American Unitarian Association is cele- 
brated. 

Be sure to read in the last Word and Work 
the item from Saco, Me., and the comments 
upon it. Then start right about getting up 
your birthday gift. Let us show our good 
will. : 

Be sure to read in last week’s Register the 
items under ‘‘Littleton’’ and ‘‘Clinton, 
Mass.’’ Have your reporter consult this de- 
partment regularly. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


March 18, ‘‘Help from Without, from 
Within.’’ ‘‘What Yokes are for,’’ chapter 
in Drummond’s ‘‘Pax Vobiscum’’; *‘ Boys’ 
Clubs,’’ Worth American Review, October, 
1898 ; ‘‘Spiritual Frontage,’’ in ‘‘ Afternoons 
in the College Chapel,’’ F. G, Peabody; 
chapters v., vi., ix., X., xXi., xii., xiv., and 
xviii. in James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Self- 
culture’; chapters i., ii., iii., iv., and x. 
in Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘Character’’ ; chapters v. 
and x. in Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘Self-help’’; 
“‘The Tree-lover and the Classics,’’ from 
“Poems of War and Peace,’’ by Sam Walter 
Foss. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Listen to Yourself. 


‘Ah, teacher! let me hear you teach! 
You have brave words from olden seers, 
The lore of those long-bearded men 

Of all the far-off years, — 

The gray, old thoughts of gray old men, 
Beneath the Asian stars, 

Brought safe by fate through clashing years 
Of unremembered wars, — 

And you have read the huddled tomes 
Of many an alcoved shelf. 

But have you stood beneath the stars, 
And listened to yourself? 


‘*Ah, teacher! let me hear you teach! 

You at old sages’ feet have sat: 

Know you the man within your coat? 

The man beneath your hat? 

You know the thoughts that shaped the 
world, 

From far-off centuries blown. 

What says the man who talks with thee, 

When thou art all alone? 

Why should I listen to a man 

Who listens at the alcoved shelf? 

Man, let me hear a living man, 

Who listens to himself!’’ 


Don’t hang a dismal picture on the wall, 
and do not daub with sables and glooms in 
your conversation. Don’t be acynic and a 
disconsolate preacher. Don’t bewail and be- 
moan. Omit the negative propositions. Nerve 
us with incessant affirmations. Don’t waste 
yourself in rejection, nor bark against the 
bad, but chant the beauty of the good. — Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. . 

The cure of heartache is te be found in 
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occupations which take us ‘away from: our 
petty self-regardings, our self-pityings, our 


morbid broodings, and which connect our life 
with other lives and with other affairs, or 
merge our individual interest in the larger 
whole. —Charles G. Ames. 


A Thought. 


The world was bleak and empty and cold 

And wretched and hopeless and very old. 

God gave me a thought: a new world grew. 

The thought re-created the world anew. 

—From ‘*Songs of War and Peace,’? by Sam 
Walter Foss. 


As the marsh-hen 
watery sod, 

Behold, I will build me a nest on the great- 
ness of God! 

I will fly in the greatness of God, as the 
marsh-hen flies, . 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies. 

By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in 
the sod,: 


secretly builds in the 


I will heartily lay me ahold of the greatness 


of God. 
—Sidney Lanier. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The references given above are too fine to 
be passed over with a hurried reading. We 
suggest that all the quotations be read, and 
then that each one be read again, the member 
holding it then giving the thought in his own 
words or something suggested by it, and that 
others supplement those remarks informally. 
If you like the poem, tell why: if not, tell 
that. By the comparing of many opinions, 
some new and helpful thoughts will be given 
out in the meeting. 


The Sunday School. 


Rev.. Henry G. Spaulding’s new course of 
illustrated lectures on ‘‘The Life of Jesus 
in Art’’ is available at the present time for 
Sunday-schools and parishes in New England; 


_|and arrangements can be made by addressing 
| Mr. Spaulding at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Many of these illustrations used in these lect- 
ures are beautiful copies in color of paint- 


_|ings by the great masters, and are accurate 


reproductions of the original pictures. Mr. 
Spaulding has recently delivered his new 
course before large audiences at the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn, N.Y., and _ elsewhere. 
Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, director of the 
Brooklyn Institute, says: ‘‘It has been a very 
great privilege to the many hundred members 
of the institute to hear these lectures. Mr. 
Spaulding’s illustrations are © exceptionally 
fine, and he impresses upon his audience the 
historical and artistic value of the works of 
the great masters of Christian Art.’’ Single 
lectures of the course will be given when de- 
sired. The special topics are: (1) ‘‘The 


*Madonna’’; (2) ‘‘Christ’s Nativity and In- 


fancy’’; (3) ‘‘Boyhood, Baptism, and Temp- 
tation’’?; (4) ‘‘The Ministry’’; (5) ‘‘The 
Passion’’; (6) ‘‘After the Crucifixion. ’’ 


The lecture in Channing Hall on Saturday, 
2.30 P.M., begins the story of the journey of 
Jesus to Jerusalem. It will take up the question 
of how far the disciples understood what Jesus 
had told them of the fate which he is now 
clearly facing. It brings out the wonderful 
change of his temper and spirit, which is the 
result of the great crisis which he faced and 
passed through on the slopes of Hermon. 
The attendance on these lectures is steadily 
increasing. 


Appreciative letters reach the editor of 
Livery Other Sunday with regard to the char- 
acteristics of that paper. A quotation now 
and then will do no harm, and may help to 
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indicate something, the standing and influence 
of the paper. The following is from a 
lady in Washington, D.C.: ‘‘It is one 
of the best, if not the very best, Sunday- 
school papers published. Children are de- 
lighted to read it’? While it hardly becomes 
the editor of Avery Other Sunday to accept 
the first part of this friendly estimate, the 
last sentence can be completely welcomed and 
enjoyed. In recent numbers, heads of Jesus, 
by Caracci, Hofmann, Deger, and Munkacsy, 
have been published; also, reproductions of 
Saint Christopher by Titian, Saint Barbara 
by Palma Vecchio, and Saint James by Andrea 
del Sarto. ‘ 


A new edition of Spaulding’s ‘‘Luke’’ is 
in press, and the seventeenth edition of Hor- 
ton’s ‘‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus’’ has just 
come out. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King's Chapel: The Wednesday 


- noon service, March 14 will be conducted by 


Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. 


Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of New York 
will preach at the First Parish, Meeting- 
house Hill, Dorchester, Sunday, March 11, 
at II A.M. : 


_ Ministers’ Monday Club, March 12, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. J. M. W. Pratt will preside. 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton will give the ad- 
dress on ‘*The Real Jesus and the Mystical 
Christ.’? The public invited. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, 
the minister, Rev. John McDowell, will con- 
duct the service and preach on ‘‘Consecra- 
tion.’’ Seats free. All are welcome. 


Second Church, Copley Square: During 
Lent, half-hour religious services will be 
held every Saturday at noon. These services 


_ are especially designed for students, but all 


are invited. The minister, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, will give a ten minutes’ talk at 
each service. 


Chicago, Ill—Rev. A. Lazenby, who has 
accepted the call extended to him by Unity 
Church, and already taken up the work with 
‘earnest enthusiasm, is spoken of in the Chi- 
cago Journal as follows: ‘‘Chicago has never 
found a successor to David Swing; and here 
is the man who seems to me to possess in a 
large degree, if not in the full measure, that 

“ grace and strength of diction and that sound- 
ness of thought which gave to the utterances 
of David Swing an ever-present charm and 
inspiration. Like Prof. Swing, Rev. A. 
Lazenby seems to me to possess a tremen- 
dous capacity for the assimilation and arrange- 
ment of abstract thought, and the power to turn 
it out in a form comprehensible to us who 
are not so ready at following abstractions to 
a conclusion. His pulpit manner is simple 
and convincing, his utterance delightfully 
careful and rounded for these days of slip- 
shod delivery. Altogether, he is an acquisi- 
tion of the first importance to the intellectual 
life of Chicago; and in the course of half a 
dozen years the town may wake up to the 
fact.’’ : 

Rev. A. W. Gould (presiding), Mr. Effin- 
‘ger, Miss Hintermeister, Miss Lord, and Mr. 
Scheible were at the directors’ meeting, of 
the Western Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety, February 1. The treasurer reported do- 
nations of $20 from All! Souls’ Sunday- 
school ‘at Chicago and one of $5 from the 
First Unitarian Sunday-school at Rochester. 
Mr. Scheible reported that he had found prints 
of thirteen of the pictures around which Mr. 
Fenn had grouped his twenty-two lessons on 


“*The Flowering of the Hebrew Religion;’’: 


and suggésted that we issue a descriptive cover 
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to go with a series of twenty-two prints, the 
other nine to be picked after consultation 
with Mr. Fenn. On motion, he was in- 
structed to proceed as suggested. On motion 
the secretary was directed to issue a new 
edition of Mr. Gannett’s ‘‘In the Home,’’ to 
consist of a thousand copies. Mr. Scheible’s 
suggestion that the society issue a new and 
illustrated card of ‘‘Rules to make Home 
Pleasant,’’ with special view to using it as 
an advertising sample, was not acted upon. 
However, the treasurer was instructed to put 
a small card advertising our publications in 
two issues of O/d and New ‘and of Unity. 
Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—First Church, Rev. 
George A. Thayer: Through the month of 
March the pulpit subjects will be ‘‘ Penance, ’’ 
‘*Leaven,’’ ‘‘The True Christian Church, ’’ 
‘*Constancy to an Ideal.’’ 


Helena, Mont.—Fir-t Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Carleton F. Brown: A dramatic enter- 
tainment was recenily given by the ladies of 
the society, which netted $60 for the ‘‘lot 
fund.’’ Howells’s ‘‘Sleeping-car’? and a 
one-act comedy were presented. The society 
greatly enjoyed the visit which it recently 
received from Rev. George W. Stone, field 
agent of the American Unitarian Association. 
He spoke on Sunday, both morning and even- 
ning, to large and appreciative congregations. 


Kansas City, Mo.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. George W. Stone: The treasurer of All 
Souls’ reports great progress which has been 
made thus far this year under the leadership 
of Rev. George W. Stone. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Stone, the enthusiasm which 
he inspired in the congregation, and the aid 
of friends in the East, a mortgage upon our 
property, amounting to $10,000, and which 
has existed upon the church ever since it was 
built, in the year 1886, has been paid off and 
cancelled, during the past ninety days, thus 
placing the church upon its feet, and insuring 
to it a new career of prosperity and usefulness 
in this community. Too much praise cannot 
be given Mr. Stone for the extraordinarily 
successful results of his work as pastor of 
this society. The payment of the debt will 
be celebrated in the near future by appropri- 
ate exercises and a bonfire of the mortgage. 
In recognition of the services of Mr. Stone 
and his estimable wife, a reception was given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Stone, Thursday evening, 
March 1, by the church society, at the resi- 
dence of Judge Henry N. Ess: The reception 
was largely attended, not only by members of 
the church, but by other friends and admirers 
of Mr. Stone. It was not only highly suc- 
cessful socially, but an extremely enjoyable 
affair. Beyond question, this is the brightest 
year in the entire history of All Souls’ 
Church. The society has grown in numbers 
under Mr. Stone’s leadership; and, with the 
property freed from the burden of debt, it has 
a bright future. 


Littleton, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
William Channing Brown: A conference of 
the Unitarian young people of North Middle- 


sex County and vicinity was held, by the in- |_ 


vitation of our Young People’s Society in 
this church on Saturday, the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. The people of our town attended in 
a body, and the church was well filled. At 
ten o’clock the meeting was opened by a de- 
votional service, conducted by Rev. L. B. 
Buckshorn of Westford. Mr. Amos W. 
Knowlton, the president of our local guild, 
and Hon. Frank A. Patch, president of the 
North Middlesex Conference, gave cordial 
greetings to our guests, An excellent paper 
on ‘*How to start a Young People’s Society, ’’ 
written by Mr. Paul Wesson of Tyngsboro 
Guild, was read by Mrs. O. B. Johnson of 
the same society. An address upon ‘‘What 
can we Young People do for the Sunday- 
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school ?’’ was given by Mr. C. A. Chamber- 
lain of Westford. ‘‘The Value of the Local 
Young People’s Society’’ was the subject of 
a paper by Miss Edith Melvin, president of 
the Concord Guild. Rev. Frederick J. Gauld 
of Leominster, president of the Young People’s 
Federation in North Worcester County, gave 
a stirring address on ‘‘The Value of a Local 
Federation of Young People’s Societies.’’ A 
spirited discussion followed, after which it 
was unanimously voted to form a Federation 
of Young People’s Societies of North Mid- 
dlesex County and Vicinity, to hold meetings 
at least twice in a year. After the appoint- 
ment of committees the conference adjourned 
to the pleasant Sunday-school parlors, where 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


A Mathematical Problem.—In our advertising 
columns to-day will be seen an announcement, headed 
“Doubling the Circle.”’ It seems like a difficult problem, 
but it is solved in a most delightful manner through the 
clever ingenuity of the Paine Furniture Company of this 
city. They have provided a method for increasing the 
capacity of an ordinary round dining-table without chang- 
ing its circular form and at almost trifling expense. We 
commend the problem to our readers, 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,’’ Dorchester, His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


Deaths. 


In Cairo, Egypt, 27th ult., Charles B. Tebbetts, of Lynn. 

A prominent and honored citizen; a man of marked 
integrity, of great faithfulness to the higher obligations of 
life; not a man of words, but of deeds; a foremost friend 
to all public charities ; constant in private benefactions. 

The Unitarian church is bereft of one of its strongest 
and most devoted members. For many years president of 
the board of trustees, he was a care-taker.in all its inter- 
ests, thoughtful of all its needs and duties, giving most 
generously, helping in every department of its work, a 
support to his pastor, an unfailing friend to all, 
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No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
Nocharge will be made our patrons for its use. 


REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING’S 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on the 
‘“‘lite of Christ in Art’’ 


Mr. Spaulding can now make engagements to give, dur- 
ing the spring, at favorable rates, one or more of these - 
valuable new lectures. 

For circular and other information address 

REV. H. G. SPAULDING, 
221 Newbury St., Boston. 
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a lunch was served by the Littleton Young 
People’s Society. After lunch the roll was 
called. There were present sixty-five visitors 
from out of town, ten ministers, seventeen 
churches represented. The following officers 
were elected to serve for one year: president, 
Rev. William Channing Brown; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr..C. A. Chamberlain of Westford; 
secretary, Mrs. O. B. Johnson of Tyngsboro; 
treasurer, Miss M. A. Davidson of Stowe. 
Directors: the four above-named officers; and 
Miss Lucy Young, Groton; Miss Florence 
Gates, Ashby; Miss Bernice Smith, Ayer. 
Rev. George W. Solley of Deerfield gave an 
address on ‘‘The Work before Us.’’ Mr. 
Solley urged many practical suggestions for 
work, and paid a glowing tribute to Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. Miss Needham of Groton read a 
paper on ‘‘The Value of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union,’’ which was pre- 
pared by Miss. Carrie M. Hartt, the president 
of the Groton Guild. Miss Emma R. Ross, 
our national secretary, gave words of inspira- 
tion and encouragement, urging every society 
to send a birthday present to the American 
Unitarian Association. The day closed with 
a short and quickening discussion. We had 
much music during the day. The ‘congrega- 
tional singing was strong and inspiring. A 
violin solo was excellently'rendered by Miss 
Eleanor Lane, one of our own young people, 
accompanied by our new organ, Miss Fletcher, 
a member of our guild, presiding as organist. 


Lowell, Mass.—The two Unitarian and 
two Universalist churches began a series of 
union meetings last Sunday night, the meet- 
ings to be held in turn in each of the churches. 
The first of the series was held in Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, and the audience was lim- 
ited only to the seating accommodations of 
the auditorium. Special music by the choir 
had been arranged. The speakers were Rev. 
C. T. Billings and Rev. George C. Wright. 
Rev. C. E. Fisher offered prayer, and read 
the Scripture lesson. A Liberal Christian 
Club has been organized by the Unitarians 
and Universalists, to promote Christian fel- 
lowship among the liberal Christians of 
Lowell and vicinity, and for concert of action 
in the advancement of the religious and moral 
welfare of the city. The officers are: presi- 
dent, Hon. George F. Richardson; vice- 
president, Mr. George A. Roper; Reactor. 
Rev. George C. Wright; treasurer, Mr. 
Edgar Pullen; Membership Committee, ca 
George, W. Brothers, Mr. George Bowers, Mr. 
Henry H. Harris, Mr. Samuel W. Killpat- 
rick; Executive Committee, Rev. Charles T, 
Billings, Rev. C. E. Fisher, Rev. Ransom A. 
Greene, Rey. George C. Wright. The first 
dinner of the club will be in April, with 
speakers to be announced. 


Malden, Mass.—First Church, Rev. L. 
Fletcher Snapp: At the ‘‘Forward Move- 
ment’’ meeting to be held here on the even- 
ing of March 11, the speakers will be Rev. 
Ellery C. Butler of Quincy, Mass., Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly, Mass., 
and Rev. George H. Badger of Boston. 


‘Nashua, N.H.—First Church: Rev. Her- 
bert Mott, having accepted the unanimous call 
to become the pastor of this church, was in- 
stalled by act of the congregation at a simple 
but appropriate service on Sunday morning, 
March 4, Dr. Prescott acting as representa- 
tive of the parish. 
generosity of Mrs. George Stark the Unita- 
rian parish in Nashua has received the gift 
’ of a parsonage, together with a handsome 
sum of money for alterations. 


Winchester, Mass.—Unitarian -Church, 
Rev. William I. Lawrance: Throughout Lent 
the pastor will preach at the regular morning 
service a series Of sermons upon the general 
subject of ‘‘Immortality’’: on March 11, 


Through the thoughtful | 
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‘The Seientific Difficulty’’; March 18, 
‘*Reasons for believing’’; March 25, ‘Life 
after Death’’; Apri) 1, ‘‘What can We Do 
about it?’’ 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester League 
met in the First Unitarian Church February 
21, the president, Mrs. A. B. R. Sprague, pre- 
siding. After a very interesting paper on 
‘*Berea College, and What it stands for,’’ 
the day’s regular programme was taken up. 
The subject of ‘‘The Salvation Army’’ was 
discussed in three papers: (1) ‘‘What it has 
accomplished’’; (2) ‘‘Mrs. Ballington Booth’s 
Prison Work’’; (3) ‘‘Its Spiritual Power.’’ 
Much light was thrown upon the aims and 
methods of the army, and the day proved very 


‘profitable and interesting. The league voted 


to contribute to the Southern circuit work for 
the next five years. 


Yarmouth, Mass.—Central Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Oliver K. Crosby: On the even- 
ing of Sunday, February 25, the minister 
preached, by request, in answer to these ques- 
tions, ‘‘Why should the liberal minister 
preach?’’ ‘*What should he preach?’’ and 
‘*To what end should he preach?’’ The 
speaker had no previous preparation, as the 
subject was not given him until after the 
opening services; yet he treated the questions 
in a most convincing and scholarly manner. 
On Lincoln Sunday the Unitarian society, 
with its minister, accepted an invitation to 
unite with the people of the orthodox Con- 
gregational church and their pastor, Rev. 
C. D. Crane, in a service appropriate to the 
day. Mr. Crosby assisted in the service, 
making the opening prayer and reading the 
Scriptures. The occasion was truly a frater- 
nal one. The people of the Central Society 
feel greatly encouraged in their work by the 
substantial remembrances which have come to 
them from Branches of the National Alliance 
in Massachusetts and Maine. 


Norfolk Conference.—The winter meet- 
ing of the Norfolk Conference was held with 
the First Parish of Walpole, Mass., Rev. 
R. W. Savage, pastor, February 21. The day 
was fine, and attendance fair, though much 
lessened by the storm of the previous Sun- 
day, by which a great many missed the notices 
of the meeting. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mr, E. J. Lewis, Jr., 
of Dorchester, who welcomed the delegates 
and friends in a few cheering and cordial 
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words. After a hymn sung by all, Rev. 
George F. Pratt of Natick offered prayer. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted; and then Rev. J. H. 
Applebee of West Roxbury delivered an in- 
spiring address upon ‘‘Our Church Life,’’ 
urging the necessity of high ideals in life, 
character, and worship. The pulpit is the 
interpreter of God’s love. People come to 
church to be reassured that ‘‘God is in his 
world.’’ God and his purpose must be put 
first. The real object of the church life is 
to reveal God and perfect man. We must 
forget the machinery in the great purpose. 
The peculiar province of the church is to cul- 


tivate not the intellects, but hearts, of men. | 


Rev, W. S. Jones of Randolph followed, with 
an address upon ‘‘Loyalty to the Church as 
an Institution.’’ This address was consid- 
ered so timely and full of interest that action 
was taken by the conference at once; and, by 
unanimous vote, the secretary was instructed 
to secure the address for insertion in the 
Christian Register. 

Mr. George H. Ellis, president of the 
Unitarian Church Extension Society of Bos-. 
ton and vicinity, was then called upon, and 
made a brief statement of its aims and ob- 
jects, after which, without objection or dis- 
cussion, the conference decided to give the 
new society its support, and to turn over to 
its management our regular missionary work. 
Rey. Albert Walkley of Ottawa, being pres- 
ent, was given an opportunity to make a 
statement of his work in Ottawa, which he 
did in a bright, characteristic speech of 
fifteen minutes. A brief discussion of the 
morning’s addresses, especially of some prac- 
tical points in Mr. Jones’s paper, was fol- 
lowed by the roll-call of churches and con- 
ference collection, At one o’clock Rev. Mr. 
Savage, pastor of the entertaining society, 
invited all to the bountiful collation served 
in the vestry. At 2.30 P.M: the business of 
the conference was resumed; and the presi- 
dent stated that an invitation had been re- 
ceived from the society in Randolph to hold 
the spring meeting with that parish, and it 
was voted to accept the invitation so cordially 
extended. Upon motion of Rev. George Dex- 
ter of Dorchester it was voted that, as the 
next meeting of this conferente is its one- 
hundredth session, it should be made, in a 
measure, a memorial and historial occasion; 
and a committee was appointed by the presi- 
dent to arrange for the affair, The commit- 
tee appointed were Rev. George Dexter, Mr. 
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Richard Humphreys, Rev. H. F. Jenks, and: 


the secretary of the conference. It was voted 
to give $50 from the treasury of the confer- 
ence to the Oitawa work. The following 
tesolution, offered by Rev. W. S. Jones, was 
adopted with enthusiasm by the conference :— 

** Resolved, That the Norfolk Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches has 
heard with pleasure of the decision of Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot to remain as secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and that 
the conference pledges itself anew to co- 
operate with him heartily in his efforts to 
diffuse pure Christianity throughout Amer- 
Nca.?? 

A vote of thanks to the entertaining church 
for their cordial and generous hospitality, 
and also to the speakers of the morning and 
to Dr. Ames, preacher of the day, was’ fol- 
lowed by a brief service of worship conducted 
by Rey. Messrs. L. R. Daniels of Souh 
Natick and J. A. Savage of Medfield, assisted 
by the excellent choir of the church. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames then preached a noble and 
inspiring sermon from the words of the Mas- 
_ ter (Matt. v. 47), ‘‘What do ye more than 
others?’’ The sermon was felt to be a gra- 
cious closing to one of the best meetings ever 
held by the conference. George M.. Bodge, 
Secretary, 
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Hon. Dorman B. Eaton. 


The board of directors of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
at its regular meeting, Jan. 29, 1900, ap- 
pointed Rev. John W. Chadwick and Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer a committee to prepare 
resolutions expressing the sentiments of the 
board in relation to the death of Hon. Dor- 
man B,. Eaton, president of the conference. 
The following were submitted :— 


‘¢Whereas Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Conference of the 
Middle States and Canada, has by the hand 
of death been taken from the service of our 
conference and the cause it represents, be it 

‘6 Resolved, That, by the death of Mr. 
Eaton, the conference has lost a presiding 
officer who, in his several terms of service, 
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was unselfishly devoted to its work, giving | 
freely of his time and trained ability to the 
furtherance of its various ends, by the wis- 
dom of his counsels guiding it through many 
harrow straits, and by his persistent energy 
inspiring others to fresh courage. 

“* Resolved, That, while we remember his 
relations to our conference and our personal 
relations with him with peculiar pleasure, we 
gratefully appreciate the Jarger aspects of his 
Unitarian faith and service, his confidence 
in Unitarian ideas and beliefs and principles 
as deserving of the utmost loyalty, and his 
own stanch and liberal support of these as 
represented by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Church of All Souls, and the 
Unitarian denomination at large. 

‘* Resolved, That, as an ethical movement 
in sympathy with reform, Unitarianism has 
had in Mr. Eaton’s wise, persistent, and 
effective interest in the reform of the civil 
service and municipal government a noble 
and impressive illustration; while, in all 
things making for good citizenship, he has 
been an example of which we have been 
justly proud. 

** Resolved, That, in all the personal and 
intimate relations of his life, he manifested 
a character in keeping with his religious 
faith and his great public reputation, and by 
his uniform kindness and consideration won 
the deserved respect of those who knew him 
well, and the sincere affection of those who 
knew him best.’’ 


It was directed that these resolutions be 
transmitted to Mrs. Eaton and the Christian 
Register. 


Edward Morton. 


Allow me, through your columns, to offer 
a slight tribute to the memory of Edwin 
Morton, who died on the 16th of February at 
Morges, Switzerland. As friends pass on, 
we recall the qualities which have especially 
endeared them to us. Therefore, at this time, 
I remember Mr. Morton when, after leaving 
college, he stood, a young man of high ideals 
and great promise, ready for life’s work. He 
was gifted by nature with rare musical talent 
and a taste for all that is best in literature, 
He was a poet of more than ordinary charm, 
and tenderly appreciative of all the beauty of 
the outward world, especially of the sea, near 
which he was born and bred. He cherished 
great ambitions, and longed to act a noble 
part in life’s work. 

When health failed and all the outlook was 
changed, he carried into a life of invalidism 
the same radiant spirit which had inspired 
him in health, and bore his burdens with un- 
daunted courage and undying faith, passing 
through many years of heroic struggle on the 
silent battlefields of life, with more heroism 
than is required by soldiers going forth in 
health to fight in a worthy cause. 

Through life he was faithful to old friend- 
ships and receptive to new ones. There are 
many to mourn to-day in the lovely town by 
Lake Geneva, where he passed his last days, 
gaining mental strength and inspirations from 
the mountains which he loved, even though 
his heart always remained true to his home 
in Massachusetts. We believe for him there 
are 
‘*Other heights in other lives, God willing!’’ 


A. F. 
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1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

%. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 


8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10, The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind, 

‘11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 

Robert Collyer.) 


13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 


14, What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. 

16. ‘‘Antipas.” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
17. Patience. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 


20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 
21, James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


(By Rev. 
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- - Pleasantries. 


Perkins: ‘‘How very quiet it is here, Miss 
’Arrington!’’ The Lady: ‘‘Yes, dreadfully: 
one might almost hear an ‘h’ drop!’’ 


A colony has been formed to lead ‘‘Look- 
ing-backward’’ lives. It will be awkward if 
success turns their heads. —S?¢, Paul Globe. 


‘‘Waat makes the new magazine cost so 
much?’’ ‘*I don’t know. Maybe they have 
to pay people not to write war articles for 
it.’’—Jndianapolis Journal. 


Scotland was not very popular with the 
English during the Jatter half of the eigh- 
teenth century; and Fox expressed a common 
opinion when he said: ‘‘I would not be my 
first for all of my second that is contained in 
my whole.’’ Answer, ‘‘Scotland. ’’ 


When Gen. Fitzhugh Lee first went to Cuba, 
the manipulators of the telephone were not 
very familiar with his name and reputation. 
“What name is that?” asked one operator. 
“Lee,—Fitzhugh Lee,” was the response. “Spell 
it, please.” ‘F-it-z-h-u-g-h L-e-e.” “Thank you. 
Plague take these Chinamen !” 


Once, when Thomas Carlyle, in conversa- 
tion with some friends, was denouncing an 
English statesman, William Allingham gently 
urged that something might be said on the 
other side. ‘'Eh, Allingham,’’ Carlyle broke 
forth, ‘‘you’re just about the most disputa- 
tious man I ever met. When you’re in one 
of your moods, you’d just dispute about any- 
thing!’’ 


A retired farmer, after returning from a 
Continental tour,—on which he had long set 
his heart, —was narrating one evening to his 
friend, the doctor, how he had visited ‘‘the 
majestic Lake of Geneva, and trodden the 
banks of Blue Leman.’’ ‘‘Excuse me,’’ in- 
terrupted the doctor. ‘‘Lake Geneva and 
Lake Leman are synonymous.’’ ‘‘That, my 
dear sir,’’ replied the farmer, ‘‘I know very 
well; but are you aware that Lake Leman is 
the more synonymous of the two?’’—Bombay 
Guardian. 


A clerk hurried into a lunch-room in Wash- 
ington, and called to. the colored waiter, “Bring 
me a sandwich and a glass of milk!” The 
waiter quickly returned with the desired food. 
“My check, ina hurry!” the customer shouted. 
The waiter pulled forth pad and pencil, and 
began laboriously to inscribe weird characters 
on the paper. The customer called again impa- 
tiently for the bill. The waiter made a final 
effort, and handed the clerk the check, on which 
was written, “One piece pie.” “Here,” said the 


young man, “I didn’t order pie.” “I know, boss,” 
replied the abashed waiter, “but pie.and a sand- 
wich costs jes’ the same, an’ I can’t spell sand- 
wich.” 

The Iate Dr. Berry of Wolverhanipton was 


staying at the country house of Mr. J. J. 
Colman, M.P., in company with a dignitary 


of the Anglican Church. One morning the 
dean and the nonconformist minister were 
strolling through the gardens together. The 
dean wore his clerical gaiters; while Berry 
was in a knickerbocker suit, which set off 
his well-proportioned limbs. The dean re- 
marked, ‘‘I say, doctor, what a pity these 
fine calves of yours are wasted in a noncon- 
formist church!’* ‘‘Well, yes,’’ said Berry, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘I was thinking 
something of that myself; but then, you see, 
nonconformists think more of the other ex- 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PaRIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


POSITION WANTED. 
A YOUNG LADY wishes a position as nursery gov- 
erness ina family. Children’s ages from five to nine 
years. Best of references. Address “L, T. N.,” Box 74, 
East Orleans, Mass. 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the bay 1900-1901, two Resident (Williams) Fel- 
lowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theo- 
pa Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry. These Fellowships are designed to 
encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
of work, must be 
blanks to be obtained of ; 
ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
= began Mh September 20. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
ric hamer a For catalogue address Aiten Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *°8,, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, nat 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 
For GIRLS and 


HOWARD SEMINAR YOUNG WOMEN, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year se Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and_ Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium, Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 


PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER 


Illustrating, Mercantile Print- 


ing, Printing and Binding of 


Books, Magazines, Catalogues, 


and Pamphlets. 


No. 272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


atmanu- JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS CARPETS awod 
65 


Pp WASHINGTON 
RICES. OPP. BOYLSTON 


ST. 
ST. 


Sons & Co; 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


(28) [Marcu 8 1900 


made défore April 1, 1900, on special ~ 


, TT" 


